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THE WEEK. 


Ir will probably surprise many per- 
sons to learn that the Home Rule 
Bill, which is to be introduced im- 
mediately after the close of the 
debate on the Address, had not up to last Wednes- 
day been completed in its final shape. As we 
stated some time ago, the financial clauses are 
those which have required the greatest amount 
of consideration. They have been cast and ré-cast 
many times, but we think we can now state 
with confidence that in their ultimate form they 
will be altogether different from the proposals of 
1886. The Receiver-General, to whose appointment 
Mr. Gladstone down to a recent period attached so 
much importance, will not figure in the new scheme. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


WHILsT the new Home Rule Bill will be of about 


Government Bills announced in the Queen's Speech 
will be exceptionally short. The Local Government 
Bill is, of course, an exception. The subject is too 
complicated to be dealt with in a few clauses. But 
the aim of Ministers has been to frame their measures 
in such a manner as to expose them as little as pos- 
sible to the dangers of deliberate obstruction. The 
three Bills dealing with registration, the duration 
of Parliaments, and one man one vote, are all short, 
the last-named, in particular, consisting of barely a 
couple of clauses, 





THE Queen's Speech was, we understand, written 
throughout by the Prime Minister, and it thus pre- 
sents, so far as style and composition are concerned, 
an agreeable contrast to many previous documents 
of the same character. Considering the number of 
subjects on which it touched, it was of almost un- 
precedented brevity. At the Ministerial banquet on 
Monday, Mr. Gladstone himself read the speech to 
his guests before they sat down to dinner, and he 
did so in a manner which was calculated to impress 
the younger men who were present at a Ministerial 
dinner for the first time, with a sense of the dignity 
and importance of the occasion. 





OnE of the most significant things brought out 
by developments of the Session, so far, is the tone of 
mere desperation—the bearing as of men who know 
they are going to be beaten, but who are determined 








to put a brazen face on their plight as long as | 


possible—which prevails amongst the Opposition. 


This was markedly evident in the speech of Mr. 
Chamberlain on Thursday evening. His warmest 
admirers in the country must have felt qualms of 
misgiving as they read the barren and hopeless 
tirade of petty bitterness which served him for a 
contribution to one of the most momentous dis- 
cussions in which Parliament has ever been engaged. 
Mr. Morley called it puerile, but it was worse. 
The reckless mischievousness of the references to the 
Khedive could only have been prompted by a spirit 
which had given up all sober political hope and sense 
of patriotic responsibility. Mr. Balfour's interven- 
tion during the turbulent scene provoked by Colonel 
Saunderson, when, instead of exercising the dignified 
control of a Leader of the Opposition, he strove to 
make matters worse by scoring a trumpery point in 
the wrangle, was conceived in the same hopeless 
temper. As for Colonel Saunderson, fit exponent of 
this mood of the Opposition, the note of angry 
despair in his voice might have helped his Nationalist 
countrymen, had they reflected on it, to bear his 


the same length as the measure of 1886, most of the | outburst with greater patience. 


Two incidents which occurred on Thursday deserve 
the particular attention of those politicians who are 
for ever drawing attention to the occasional out- 
bursts of extravagant language on the part of Irish 
Nationalist members as proof of their inferiority to 
the rest of mankind. The first’ was the disgrace- 
ful calumny upon Father McFadden which fell 
from the lips of Colonel Saunderson in Thurs- 
day evening's debate. Nothing that has been 
said by the most truculent of Nationalists, even 
in the heat of the Parnell disruption, was more 
outrageous than the words which Colonel Saunderson 
was pleased to apply to a Roman Catholic priest of 
the highest character; and we feel some surprise that 
the Speaker did not act with more sternness and deci- 
sion in rebuking this outrage upon truth and good 
manners. The other incident is still more serious. 
It is the declaration by the Irish Chief Justice, in 
granting a rule against the Government, that Mr. 
Morley was “ liable to be criminally prosecuted ” for 
issuing a certain order. Nobody expects very much 
in the way of decent self-restraint from the Chief 
Justice of Ireland; but that notorious person seems 
determined to make it clear that we shall not have 
to wait for the passing of the Home Rule Bill in 
order to see those displays of violent partisanship on 
the bench which some Irishmen profess to regard as 
the inevitable result of granting Irishmen the right 
of self-government. 


WirTH regard to the law which Sir Peter O’Brien 
thusinterpreted withsuch gustoagainst the intentions 
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of the Chief Secretary, there is one thing which 
can be done about it, it can be changed. To put the 
matter simply, what Mr. Morley hoped in issuing his 
order to the police was that the law as it stood would 
enable him, as it had enabled a former Irish adminis- 
trator, to protect the peace and order of Ireland 
against a certain class of landlords who, for the 
express purpose of making trouble when Mr. Morley 
came into office, selected the middle of the night as 
their favourite season for making a series of harry- 
ing raids on their tenants’ cattle. No one who 
knows Ireland need be told that a more perfect 
method for disturbing and exasperating an Irish 
countryside could not be devised by the _ per- 
verted ingenuity of a Castle official. The police 
are actually required to assist in these opera- 
tions, and the British taxpayer is called on to 
furnish them with extra pay for the purpose. Mr. 
Morley hoped that the state of the law allowed 
the Executive at least the discretion of restricting 
these seizures to the hours of daylight. It appears 
now, however, according to the Irish Chief Justice, 
that the law has been so changed since Mr. Thomas 
Drummond's day that the Executive have no longer 
this discretion. This being the case, the Govern- 
ment, we hope, will have no hesitation in taking the 
step which is open to them, and bringing in a Bill 
amending the law so as to restore this just and 
beneficent discretion to the hands of the Chief 
Secretary. They will find but one sentiment ani- 
mating the entire majority on the question. <A 
short Bill, for which they would demand urgency, 
and as to which they would rigidly apply the closure, 
should pass through the House of Commons in a 
single sitting, and if the House of Lords chooses to 
throw it out, there could hardly be a more desirable 
beginning from the Liberal point of view of that 
institution's challenge to the country. 


WE are sorry to learn that the Licensing Bill 
which is to be brought forward by Sir William Har- 
court is not to be so complete in its character as 
most of the friends of licensing reform would like it 
to be. No doubt there are good reasons for prefer- 
ring the passing of a small Bill tothe hanging up of a 
large one; but we trust the day is not far distant 
when we shall see root-and-branch legislation in the 
matter of the greatest of our social evils. The Bill 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer will, however, 
embody the principal of the local veto, and that in 
itself will be no small gain. There will be no compens- 
ation in money to dispossessed publicans; but we 
believe a suggestion which was put forward in THe 
SPEAKER some months ago will be carried out, and a 
certain period of grace allowed to the license-holder. 
No change is contemplated at present in the licens- 
ing authority. 


NoTHING more ridiculous than the absolute 
collapse of the Tory charges against Ministers in 
connection with the release of Egan and Callan has 
ever been seen. The Liberal Unionists, like Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Duke of Devonshire, and the 
Tories, like Sir Richard Webster, who accused Ministers 
of having entered into a compact with the dyna- 
miters, were thrown over with open contempt by 
Mr. Balfour in his speech on Tuesday. Everybody 
now knows what was stated in these pages 
from the first, that Egan would have been released 
by Mr. Matthews if he had remained in office a 
few weeks longer, and that Callan’s liberation 
took place in consequence of an order actually 
made by the Tory Home Secretary. Yet, although 
these facts have been clearly established, we have 
not seen that any of the persons who have made a 
false and scandalous charge against the Government 
have apologised for having done so. No man pro- 
tests more loudly than Mr. Chamberlain against the 
misrepresentation of which he himself is the victim ; 
but when he is convicted of having uttered a gross 
calumny against his political opponents not a word 





of regret or retractation falls from his lips. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of their guilty silence, the speakers and 
writers who have sought to make capital out of the 
release of the dynamiters must now feel very much 
ashamed of themselves. 


THERE is not the slightest prospect of any change 
at the present moment in the policy of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the convicted dynamiters. 
Individual cases will doubtless be examined in due 
course by the Home Secretary, but nothing in the 
shape of an amnesty is contemplated by Ministers. 
The crime of the dynamiters is of such a character 
that society for its own protection is bound to 
insist that no punishment which has been properly 
awarded shall be reduced. It is well that this 
fact should be impressed upon Mr. Redmond and 
upon those persons in Ireland who are support- 
ing him in a demand that is utterly unreasonable. 
We may go further, and say for the special benefit 
of the people who are taking part in the amnesty 
agitation that the Ministry which was weak enough 
to yield to that agitation would never be strong 
enough to carry a Home Rule Bill. The Irish, in 
short, may rest assured that, if they were to succeed 
in this movement, they would lose Home Rule. We 
do not believe that there are many amongst them 
who are prepared to make this sacrifice for the sake 
of men whose criminality is as atrocious as it is 
cowardly. 

WE have no wish to quarrel with the Daily 
Chronicle, which does excellent service, in its own 
fashion, on behalf of Liberal principles ; but itis a 
pity that its conductors at times mistake their own 
prepossessions for facts. Last week they fell foul of 
us for our remarks about the so-called Labour candi- 
date at Halifax, and they then gave an account of 
Mr. Lister's candidature which has received a very 
emphatic contradiction from the chief organ of 
Liberalism in Yorkshire. The general opinion now 
is that Mr. Lister will be at the bottom of the poll, 
and that the utmost he can achieve will be the 
seating of a Tory for a Radical constituency. Labour 
candidates will always be welcome if it can be shown 
that they possess the confidence of the majority of 
the Liberal electors in any particular constituency ; 
but when, as at Halifax, such a candidate stands in 
defiance of the wishes of the body representing all 
sections of the Liberal Party, he cannot expect to be 
regarded as other than an enemy in disguise. 


THE evidence taken before the Labour Com- 
mission has terminated in approved fashion with 
a chapter on “The Outlook,” contributed by Mr. H. 
M. Hyndman, and affording a glimpse of that 
Socialistic paradise which would deprive human 
life alike of its greatest sufferings and of its 
strongest interests. We now only await the con- 
clusions of the Commission. As to these, there 
has never been any reason to be very hopeful. 
The Commission was not meant to solve social prob- 
lems, and is not likely to do so. One thing, however, 
it has done, for which it merits the gratitude of 
students of economics. It has collected a vast mass 
of interesting material of all kinds, which the ener- 
getic secretary, Mr. Drage, has digested and published 
in a convenient form. German economists—of such 
different types as Karl Marx and Roscher, Held 
and Engels—have all alike drawn much on English 
Blue Books, but have never had their material made 
so accessible before. They will cordially welcome 
the reports— indeed, some of them are doing so 
already—and so will economists everywhere. As 
material generates theory, and theory practice, the 
work of the Commission may at length contribute to 
some tangible result. 


For years the defenders of voluntary schools have 
been engaged in a gallant but hopeless struggle 
to keep pace with the requirements of education. 
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The Education Department has only done them 
a kindness in raising its demands once more. 
For years close and crowded class-rooms, underpaid 
teachers, inefficient sanitary arrangements, and con- 
ditions which went far to make the teaching wholly 
ineffective, have been endured because they were under- 
stood tosavethe expenseof aSchool Board, and because 
they were associated with the Church Catechism. The 
Church of England has almost perforce constantly 
allied itself with the narrowest of vestrymen and 
the most obstinate enemies of all education whatever. 
The present School Board for London is a conspicuous 
example of this, but it is by no means the most 
flagrant. It is high time the alliance should cease. 
Mr. Acland’s circular will effectually destroy it in 
many cases, and will at least give the ratepayers in 
many parishes a chance of providing themselves 
with a really efficient system of elementary educa- 
tion under their own control. 


So, after all, the title of Empress of India is to be 
used on the new coins! They are to bear the in- 
scription, “ Ind. Imp.’—Indiae Imperatrix. This 
addition, of course, is a legacy of the late Tory 
Government. Now, the Royai Proclamation of 1876, 
announcing the assumption of the new title, stated 
that it was only to be used on charters and instru- 
ments “ not extending in their operation beyond the 
United Kingdom.” And it was expressly declared 
that, notwithstanding the alteration, the coinage ex- 
isting in that kingdom and the various dependencies 
and colonies was to be current until further notice. 
It now appears that these words, apparently merely 
formal, were prophetic in reality. Mr. Disraeli, as 
he then was, assured Parliament of his belief that 
“under no circumstances would Her Majesty assume 
by the advice of her Ministers the title of Empress 
in England.” It is now argued that as English coins 
circulate in the colonies the use of the title on them 
involves no breach of faith. This is the way the 
party of the Primrose League honour the memory 
of their hero and abide by his views. 


THE affair at Honolulu appears, from 
the accounts so far published, to be 
a variant on a theme which (for all 
Mr. C. H. Pearson says) the dealings of the white 
man with the coloured races has rendered very 
familiar. In the guise of missionary or peaceful 
trader, the white man appears on the savage shore; 
he increases and multiplies, asserts his racial super- 
iority with a vigorous hand, and sooner or later 
masters the land. It appears that in Hawaii, of a 
total population of some 80,000 the whites number 
over 3,000, of whom the great majority are an 
almost equally numerous colony of English and 
Americans. The whites not only dominate the 
place in the sense of concentrating most of its 
material resources in their hands and exercising 
a commanding moral influence, but most of the chief 
Ministers of the Government have for several years 
been of their race, and the administration has been 
carried on mainly in the white interest. Several of 
the female members of the Royal family (who, by the 
way, resemble very much the Eurasian type of 
India) have married Englishmen or Americans. The 
heiress to the throne,a young lady of seventeen, who 
has long been at school in England, is the daughter 
of Mr. Cleghorn by a sister of the lately deposed 
queen. The latter is herself married to a gentleman 
of American extraction, named Dominis. Others 
have married members of the Bishop family, a 
powerful commercial American house in Honolulu. 


ABROAD. 


TuHvs, in every way the white interest has a strong 
hold on the islands, and its grip, so far from relaxing, 
is becoming tighter with the commercial growth of 
the place, and will become very tenacious indeed 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the uflemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





should the Panama Canal be some day constructed. 
If resident in one locality the white population 
might perhaps be successfully dealt with, as at the 
China treaty ports, by allotting it an autonomous 
settlement. But such a course is not feasible, 
as the whites are scattered on properties such as 
sugar plantations all over the islands. Thus, whether 
an American ora joint English and American pro- 
tectorate comes as the result of the revolution (an- 
nexation by America seems for the present a highly 
improbable contingency), the future controlling 
authority will have to deal with the islands as a 
whole and practically be responsible for their 
government. As to the question of a coaling-station 
for the fleet in time of war, it may be noted that 
the islands could not under international law be used 
for such a purpose unless they belonged to us, that 
America would never consent to their annexation 
by England, and that last summer certain islands in 
the Pacific, including the harbour of Pagopago, were 
formally taken possession of by British men-of-war, 
apparently with the purpose of establishing a 
coaling station there should occasion arise. 





Frew things better illustrate the unscrupulousness 
of the assailants of the present régime in France 
than the recent attacks on the solvency of the 
savings banks, carried on not only by certain news- 
papers, but by canvassers at their very doors. The 
Bill passed by the French Chamber on Tuesday by 
327 to 128 assimilates these attacks to the offence of 
influencing the markets by false reports, which 
the Penal Code now punishes by imprisonment 
and fine. The sitting was exciting, but the Minis- 
terial defence of the banks was conclusive—nay, 
crushing. The deposits, according to M. Tirard, the 
Minister of Finance, amount to nearly 3,905,000,000 
of francs—say £156,000,000 sterling. They are in- 
vested in French rente under a law of 1887, though 
before that time they were occasionally borrowed 
for the purposes of the “extraordinary” military 
budgets and the State railways. Most of this rente 
has, of course, been purchased at much lower prices 
than those now ruling, so that there is now a surplus 
value of 500,000,000 francs guaranteeing the safety 
of the deposits. Even should that disappear—as M. 
Ribot remarked with that rhetoric which convinces 
a French audience better than any figures—* the 
deposits have the guarantee of France.” 


\ 

In Belgium the Ministerial plan for the extension 
of the franchise appears to hold the field against all 
rival schemes. This, at least, is the inference from 
the latest deliberations of the Committee of the 
Chamber, though it is impossible to prophesy what 
may happen in the Chamber itself. At the same 
time, the Ministry has received a number of small 
checks in the Committee. Meanwhile, attempts have 
been made for some time to organise popular votes 
in the large towns on the question of the form which 
the proposed extension of the franchise shall take. 
Some time ago—to be precise, it was on Sunday, 
January 15th—a first attempt was made in this 
direction at Alost. 4,500 citizens were invited to vote 
for or against the introduction of manhood suffrage. 
3,072 responded; and the numbers were: lor, 3,006; 
against, 66. At the same time, as the municipal 
electorate of Alost, even under the present restricted 
franchise, is 11,408, the result has obviously little 
value, especially as many voted who were not electors. 
Attempts have since been made—which the authori- 
ties discountenance—to get up similar referenda in 
the suburbs of Brussels, and on Monday two 
alternative motions were before the communal 
council of that city—one that a vote should be 
taken, at the expense of the city, of all male native 
inhabitants of Brussels of not less than one year’s 
residence on the various franchise schemes now 
under discussion; the other, that the voters should 
be classed as educated and illiterate, and a vote taken 
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in each class on the extension of the franchise. 
Soth, however, were rejected, partly on the ground 
of expense and partly as exceeding the powers of 
the municipality. 


THE prospects of the German Army Bills seem a 
good deal less favourable than last week. The 
general discussion closed last Saturday witha speech 
from the Chancellor, stating that the danger the 
scheme is designed to meet is not temporary or 
special, but permanent, and that therefore the scheme 
must be large and comprehensive. However, the 
Committee has since adopted two proposals moved by 
the Liberal leader, Herr Richter—that a sub-com- 
mittee be appointed to examine the financial aspects 
of the scheme, and that the Ministry be invited to 
give an estimate of its cost and also of the general 
expenditure of the Government for the next five 
years. The Catholic Centre, too, is apparently not 
yet inclined to adopt either the Ministerial scheme or 
the compromise of Herr Bennigsen. On Monday, 
moreover, the Budget Committee was unexpectedly 
recalcitrant, and rejected various demands of the 
Government for sums amounting to 31,000,000 marks 
(£1,550,000), to be spent on the construction of new 
ironclads. It voted only about three and a half 
millions on that day—a mere trifle. 


THERE are indications that the Emperor contem- 
plates an immense increase in the navy if the 
Reichstag will vote him the money; but it is hardly 
likely to do so. Some leading generals are speaking 
out on the military scheme with a soldierly absence of 
tact. Count Waldersee, formerly Chief of the Imperial 
Staff, took the occasion of the Emperor's birthday 
to advocate it strongly; and General Lecinisky has 
written in its favour in the Cologne Gazette. But it 
is not military advocates that the scheme wants. It 
is rather financial support, and adequate considera- 
tion to tempt the Catholic Centre into giving way. 


ALL through the week Italy has been on the verge 
of a serious financial crisis. On Saturday, indeed, 
the Chamber by 271 votes to 154 supported the 
Government in adjourning for three months the 
question of a Parliamentary inquiry into the banks 
of issue, in lieu of the inquiry which they have 
undertaken themselves, and which has already had 
unforeseen and disastrous results. It was expected, 
as our correspondent a fortnight ago indicated, 
merely to hush matters up. But it has brought 
down the Banca Romana, revealed defaleations at 
the Banea di Napoli, caused two or three private 
banks to suspend payment (though they, of course, 
not being banks of issue, are not directly touched by 
the inquiry), and produced a general unsettlement 
which has culminated in refusals, even on the part of 
banks and public authorities, to take the notes of the 
Banca Romana—even though they are guaranteed by 
the Government and secured by the amalgamation 
with the Banca Nazionale—and in a run on the 
Government savings banks, 


Durine the debate the Government were freely 
charged with having borrowed money from the 
Banca Komeana to use, in ways more or less illicit, at 
the recent General Election. Moreover, it came out 
that the irregularities revealed and reported on four 
years ago had been explained away at the time by 
the Treasury officials. On Sunday the chief of these 
officials—Siynor Monzilli—was arrested. Since then 
exciting rumours have been afloat. Thirty deputies 
were to be prosecuted. Signor Nicotera, and even 
Signor Crispi, were compromised. The statement as to 
the former appeared in the 7'ribuna, which shortly 
published a fresh edition with an apology, the state- 
ment having been meanwhile erased with a file from 
the stereotype plate). A great personage (scilicef the 
King) had advanced four million franes to meet the 
bills of various ex-Ministers discounted by the banks 











without hope of direct payment—the portefeuille 
politique described by our correspondent a fortnight 
ago. One deputy, Signor di Zerbi, is actually to be 
prosecuted for receiving a bribe from the bank. 
Signor Monzilli threatens to tell all he knows in 
court. Till then it can hardly be expected that the 
panic will subside. The attempt to check inquiry 
has only stimulated the excitement, and the Ministry 
is expected to lose two of its members. Signor Crispi, 
by the way, voted against it, and the old Radical 
Left, recently split, was almost reunited by the 
division. 


Tue formation of a stable Ministerial party in 
Austria is still incomplete. It is, however, so far 
advanced that Count Taaffe is understood to have 
reported very hopefully as to his ultimate success 
in a Cabinet Council held on Sunday. Meanwhile the 
semi-official organs are reminding impatient German 
Liberals that they must not expect their new 
allies to refrain from expressing all their opinions. 
The German Catholics in the coalition, for in- 
stance, it is argued, cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to conceal the fact that they prefer 
their own schools to schools controlled by the 
Government. Unfortunately, however, this is just 
what no Austrian party is likely to endure for long, 
least of all the German Liberals. What Count 
Taaffe'’s success will mean may be understood from 
Mr. E. B. Lanin’s interesting, though naturally 
Russophobe, article in this month’s Contemporary. 
A stable Ministerial majority with a predominating 
element of Germans will keep down the Slavonisa- 
tion which threatens the German element directly it 
comes to close quarters with the Slavs, and stifle the 
Particularism which tends to resolve Austria into a 
mixed multitude of warring nationalities, most of 
them in sympathy with Russia. It is not much, but 
it is the status quo, and that is what everyone seems 
bent on preserving in Europe just now. 


In Hungary, on the other hand, matters have 
taken a rather unfavourable turn for the new 
Ministry. Three members of their party have 
seceded because, as Catholics, they disapproved of 
civil marriage; and other secessions are expected. 
The followers of Count Apponyi, on the other hand, 
who are more united than the Ministerialists, are 
quite ready to step into their place if they could 
secure recruits, and are extremely likely to do so if 
the Ministry is remodelled, or even if the clergy 
succeed in exciting opinion against the proposed 
reform, as seems not at all improbable. 


THERE are fresh rumours of an impending crisis 
in Argentina. Sefor Romero, the late Minister of 
Finance, has despaired of the solvency of his country 
and resigned. Seftor Escalante was invited to succeed 
him, but he is of opinion that the country cannot pay 
interest on its debt for the next five years. Hence 
the post is still vacant, and disturbances are expected 
in Buenos Ayres. There is also a boundary ques- 
tion with Chili. Meanwhile the railway traffic re- 
turns look hopeful, and things seem generally promis- 
ing for all enterprises which have nothing to do with 
the Government. 





THE most important event of the 

LITERATURE, week in literature is the birth of 
SCIENCE, etc. the Westminster Gazette. Its appear- 
ance will be heartily welcomed by 

all Liberals. There is plenty of room in the 
evening press for a journal of the character 
of the Westminster Gazette. It is, moreover, 
the inheritor of notable traditions in journalism, 
whilst personal sympathy has been widely felt with 
its conductors during their recent experiences. The 
new paper has many good features, and is bright and 
readable. We most heartily wish it a prosperous 
career. Another new literary venture of the week is 
the Sketch, an illustrated sixpenny weekly, brought 
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out by the proprietors of the Jllustrated London 
News. There is plenty of variety and life in it, 
though as yet it is hardly possible to arrive at an 
accurate estimate of its place in journalism. 


A THIRD new journal which has appeared this 
week, and which deserves a word of encouragement, 
is London. This may be regarded as the organ of 
the Progressive party in the County Council, and it 
is evidently well fitted for the efficient advocacy of 
the policy of that body. It is a distinct addition 
to the Liberal weekly press. 


LETTERS have been received in London this week 
from Mr. Louis Stevenson, dated December 28th, 
and we are glad to say they contain a satisfactory 
account of the health of the novelist, whose literary 
activity continues to be as great as ever. 


Tue “gentle art of making enemies” 
pleasingly exemplified this week in a case heard 
before Mr. Justice Mathew. Last year a Mrs. 
Wallace was guilty of the offence of publishing a 
novel and of dedicating it to her husband. This 
conduct on her part gave grievous offence to a 
reviewer of the good old-fashioned Bindyer school. 
But, instead of giving vent to his righteous indig- 
nation at the expense of the author, he fell foul of 
her innocent husband, and in a passage which strik- 
ingly illustrated his own literary acumen described 
that gentleman as an “ objectionable and foolish 
person.” For this proceeding the critic, or rather 
his unlucky employer, has had to pay the sum of 
£100 to the aggrieved husband. The. penalty is 
doubtless a sharp one; but it will not be altogether 
without its uses if it teaches reviewers of a certain 
class that their feeble ferocity must stop short at 
the relatives of the authors whom they profess to 
criticise. 


has been 


A CORRESPONDENT, “ H. M.,” writes :—“ In your 
paper of January 21st was an article signed ‘A.T. Q.C.,’ 
wherein was quoted an epitaph with which I have 
long been familiar in a form that I think superior in 
meaning and intelligibility. It is stated, in papers 
collected by Northcote the painter (himself a Devon- 
shire man), and presented by him to the head of the 
Northcote family at Pynes, to have been inscribed 
upon the tomb of Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devon, 
surnamed the blind and good earl, who died in 1419, 
and was buried in the family vault under their chapel 
adjoining Tiverton Church. This is the inscription: 

‘Hoe! Hoe! who lyes here: 
"Tis I, the goode Erle of Devonshir . 
With Kate, my wife. to mee full dere, 
Wee ly ved together fyfty-five yere. 

That wee spent wee had ; 
That wee gave wee have; 
t wee left wee lost.’ 

“The tomb was destroyed in the civil war of 
Charles IL.’s reign.” 


Mr. F. SARGENT is engaged in painting a picture 
of the present House of Commons, containing about 
four hundred portraits. Many of the members have 
already sat, including several Cabinet Ministers. 
Last week Mr. Sargent was honoured by a sitting 
from the Premier at his official residence in Downing 
Street. 

Tue decoration of the statue of Charles the 
Martyr on his anniversary a few midnights ago, : 
ceremony which a Whig policeman and a leyal, 
though inebriated, washerwoman somewhat rudely 
interrupted, was carried out, we understand, not by 
one but by two Jacobite societies, and not by the 
White Rose League primarily, but by the “ Legitimist 
Jacobite League of Great Britain and Ireland,” which 








looks upon the White Rose with some disdain. We 
are indebted to Mr. Herbert Vivian, of the latter body, 
for the prospectus of a “ Legitimist Kaleudar ” which 
this league is bringing out in a few weeks. The 
kalendar is to give, amongst other useful informa- 
tion, an inventory of “the rightful monarchs of the 
various countries, without taking account of usurpa- 
tions, revolutions, and other criminal procedures. 
It will contain likewise, a “ correct” (that is, Jacobite) 
list of the Houses of Peers of England, Scotland, and 
Treland, and “a general review of Legitimist effort 
throughout the world.” This. original compilation 
is promised to appear on “ Old New Year's Day 
(March 25th, 1893).” 


THE comet which was discovered by Mr. Edward 
Hoimes on the 6th of November last has gradually 
been undergoing very apparent changes, and it re- 
sembles at the present time a star of the cighth 
magnitude, surrounded with a small circle of nebu- 
losity, the size of which has been variously given by 
different observers. That the comet has no connec- 
tion at all with the long-sought-for Biela, although it 
appeared at the right time and in the right place, is 
now quite settled; but, nevertheless, it has been an 
object of great interest, revolving, as it has been found 
to do, in an orbit which represents more nearly a 
circle than any other known member of the same 
species of heavenly body. From all appearances 
this one belongs to Jupiter's numerous family of 
comets, his aphelion point lying just inside that 
planet's orbit. It may be further mentioned that this 
orbit lies within the belt enclosing those of the 
minor planets. To account for the very rapid 
increase in brightness that occurred on the 17th of 
January last, it seems very probable that the comet 
collided with a stream of meteorites lying across its 
track, thus raising very considerably and quickly its 
temperature. 


THE subject of “ political insanity ” has recently 
been handled by Professor Kraft Ebing, of the Vienna 
University, who, in a new edition of his famous book 
on “Psychopathology,” has introduced a chapter deal- 
ing exclusively with this new disease. History, he 
says, more especially the history of our own time, 
records many instances of persons who, being dis- 
satisfied with the present order of things, consider 
themselves destined to become the benefactors of 
mankind by introducing some new system. Such 
persons as a rule act at the instance of others, or 
lose their balance of mind. The masses are, under 
such circumstances, easily led and influenced, tke 
more so, says the Professor, as such men often possess 
a strange eloquence, eccentric if not fanatic. 


Mr. JAMES GILLESPIE BLAINE, “the 
Scholar in Politics,” who began life as a 
Professor in small colleges and there- 
after took to journalism and party management, 
Was an excellent representative of that bellicose 
Nationalism of America which found serious expres- 
sion in the Monroe doctrine, and was a familiar 
feature in the typical Fourth of July Oration of pre- 
Secession times. Nevertheless, his ability was beyond 
question. He was distinguished amongst American 
statesmen for his remarkable personal magnetism; 
but, like Mr. Seward, liad to see less known and less 
experienced men pass above him and content himself 
with directing their policy as their Secretary of 
State. Sir James McCulloch, K.C.M.G., had been 
Premier of Victoria (Australia). The Duchess of 
Madrid was the wife of Don Carlos, the niece of the 
Comte de Chambord, and heiress of Frohsdorf. The 
Duke of Ratibor was one of the Hohenlohe family. 
His title to his dukedom rested on its revival in his 
favour by the Prussian Government, not on any actual 
descent from its ancient possessors. He was prominent 
in philanthropic work, and had been President of 
the Prussian Upper House. Sir Walter Barttelot 
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was a Conservative M.P. of the older and higher 
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type. His cordial congratulation of Mr. Parnell 
after the Pigott exposure was only one instance 
of his honourable independence. Mr. W. H. Higgin, 
Q.C., was Chairman of Quarter Sessions for the 
Hundred of Salford.  Staff- Captain W. E. Arch- 
deacon, R.N., had done good service as a hydro- 
grapher. Mr. Alexander Malcolm of Ba was one 
of the numerous Englishmen who have helped to 
develop the resources of foreign countries. Few 
travellers through “Titian’s country,” from the 
Dolomites to Venice, can have failed to notice his 
house at Longarone, or to learn that he was one of 
the chief creators of the prosperity of the district. 


THE MINISTERIAL PROGRAMME. 


cmatiihene 
TFVHE Newcastle Programme and the promises of 
Ministers before they secured office have been 


the stock topics of Tory speakers and writers for 
months past. It has been assumed as a matter of 
course that Ministers had promised not only more 
than they could perform, but more than they ever 
intended to perform. ‘Here are your promises,”’ 
the critics of the Government said in effect, “and 
now we shall see your deliberate repudiation of the 

p ledges by means of which you won t he votes of a de- 

luded electorate.” This is an exact representation of 
the ar w of our opponents with regard to the inten- 
tions of Ministers. It may not have been a dishonest 
view. Opposition critics may have sincerely believed 
that the pledges given by Ministers were mere shams, 
or that they represented at the best something outside 
the range of practical politics. Be this as it may, 
ever since last July the futility of Liberal promises 
has been dinned into our ears by our opponents, and 
the electors have been asked to believe that they 
vere about to be cheated by the men whom they had 
returned to power. The Ministerial programme is 
now before the world, and fair-minded Conservatives 
can decide for themselves whether the charge so 
freely brought against the Government is or is not 
well-founded. That charge, be it remembered, has 
nothing to do with the political principles of 
Ministers. It is simply that they promised what they 
never meant to perform, and thus won votes from the 
electors under false pretences. No honest man in 
the Tory ranks can persist in this charge after read- 

ing the list of measures enumerated in the Queen’s 
Speech. He may not like those measures—he may 
think the principles upon which they are founded 
altogether wrong—but he cannot deny that they 
represent a sincere and energetic attempt on the 
part of Ministers to redeem the pledges they gave 
before they took office. On this we it is no longer 
possible for any but the most unscrupulous of parti- 
sans to assail the Government. 

It is said, of course, that the wonderful array of 
Bills which Ministers have in charge is, after all, 
only a delusive show. Parliament will never pass 
them, we are assured, or will at least take more than 
one Session in which to do the work. This may be 
so; but in that case it is not Ministers, at all events, 
who will be to blame. If the House of Commons or 
the House of Lords chooses to frustrate the intentions 
of the Government and to prevent the carrying of 
measures which have been brought forward by 
Ministers, it is not upon the latter that the blame 
will fall. The country will know that the loss of 
the reforms which it demands is due to no default 
on the part of the Government, but to the obstruction 
offered by the enemies of Liberalism. Much has 
been said of the long period during which Ministers 
have been free from Parliamentary control. No 
one can now pretend, however, that they have 
vasted months of the recess. As a matter of 








fact, they have been almost continuously at work 
since the prorogation, and the result is seen 
in the Bills now announced. Not even in 1869 did 
the new Government meet the new Parliament with 
such a list of important measures as that which is 
now before us. Nor have Ministers, who have spent 
the recess in grappling with so many practical 
questions of legislation, the slightest intention of 
allowing their labours to be wasted through any lack 
of energy or courage on their own part. Apathy 
or division of opinion among their supporters, or 
deliberate obstruction from their opponents, may 
defeat their plans, but so far as they themselves 
are concerned they have prepared these measures 
with the fixed determination, if pessible, to 
pass them into law; and by so doing they have 
shown both friends and foes that the platform 
on which they stood at the General Election 
was no sham, but that by every promise they have 
made they mean to abide. Those Liberals who have 
been asked to believe that there is, after all, no real 
difference between one Government and another, and 
who have been invited to accept the delusive and 
tricky tinkering of the Conservatives with certain 
social and constitutional questions in proof of the 
assertion, must now see for themselves the hollow- 
ness of this argument. After all, there is a difference, 
real and vital in its character, between a Ministry 
composed of men who are in earnest in the work of 
reform, and who are in full sympathy with the 
spirit of progress, and a Ministry which represents 
a profound though thinly-veiled aversion to that 
principle. We do not expect Conservatives to be 
pleased with the action and the programme of the 
Government, but every true Liberal ought to accept 
both with something like enthusiasm. 

Who can say, indeed, that the spirit of progress 
has ceased to prevail in politics when he reads the 
successive items which form the Ministerial Pro- 
gramme? The readers of this journal have doubt- 
less been prepared for most of the announcements in 
the Queen’s Speech; but even they can hardly have 
been prepared for a declaration of policy at once so 
bold and so complete at the very commencement of 
the Session. That declaration touches with vigorous 
hand and clear-sighted determination almost every 
problem for the solution of which the masses are now 
impatient. If, in the course of a couple of Sessions, 
the whole of the measures now announced were to 
be carried through Parliament, we should have gone 
far towards the realisation of the hopes of the most 
ardent spirits in our party. Not only would the 
Irish Question have been settled on what may fairly 
be regarded as a permanent as well as an equitable 
basis, but the rural life of England, the condition 
of which now weighs so heavily upon all thought- 
ful men, would have been reformed and our villages 
enfranchised. London would have obtained those 
rights of self-government which it has demanded so 
long in vain, and which even now it enjoys but 
partially. Our Parliamentary system would have 
been relieved of the great inequalities attaching to 
it, and every elector would have been admitted to 
the free exercise of the rights he possesses under 
the Constitution. The growing claims of Labour 
would have met with recognition at the hands of the 
Legislature, and some of the worst grievances from 
which the labouring poor now suffer would have 
been remedied. The principle of direct local control 
over the liquor traffic would have been established 
by law, and a great step would have been taken 
towards the establishment of that complete religious 
equality which the interests of justice and religion 
alike demand. Here surely is a prospect that may well 
stir the blood and kindle the enthusiasm of every true 
Liberal and reformer. Its realisation would mean that 
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“government of the people by the people for the 
people” was at last an accomplished fact in the United 
Kingdom. And this great work now ready to 
our hands, only wi: \iting to be achieved. Ministers 
have done their duty; it for Parliament and 
the country now to do theirs. We do not envy 
those men who—sitting on the Liberal benches and 
still continuing to call themselves Liberals—shall 
prove fals the creat call which in the name 
the principles they profess is now made upon them. 
The programme of the Government will c ym pel them 
at last to take their final stand for or against the cause 
of liberty and it will be well if they 
realise the fact that whatever step they now take will 
so far as they are concerned be irrevocable. But even 
if Parliament failed to do its duty, and if the forces 
of obstruction were for the moment to prevent the 
accomplishment of the work to which our legislators 
have invited, we should have no fear of the 
result. Behind the Government stands ranged, not 
a mere Parliamentary majority, but those living 
national forces which make righteousness, for 
liberty, peace, the redress of old wrongs, the removal 
of old grievances and inequalities. It is with these 
forces that the foes of the Government will in the 
end have to deal, and whenever they meet them they 
will learn the old lesson that the tide of human pro- 
gress cannot be stayed by the hand of privilege or 
prejudice. The goal once in sight the national spirit 
is not to be denied; and, thanks to the courage and 
honesty of the men} now in power, a shining goal 
which, or later, is certain to be attained, has 
been set before the eyes of the people of Great 
Britain. 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA IN POLYNESIA. 


HE revolution in the little island in the Pacifie, 
whose inhabitants some hundred years ago 
killed and dined off Captain Cook, has a wider im- 
portance in the affairs of the world at large than 
may appear at first sight. What the merits of the 
immediate casus belli may be we shall not know 
exactly until the delegates from the 
Queen and the Provisional Government arrive at 
Washington. It may be that the McKinley 
tariff has been pressing too hardly on the 
American traders in Hawaii, and that they want 
the United States to annex the country as a means 
of bringing them relief. If so, Mr. Cleveland, 
though not yet at Washington, will be able to 
re-assure them. He will be in power in March, and 
as he has said recently, he should like to know what 
he has been elected to power for if not to abolish the 
McKinley tariff. So that if this be what is troubling 
the Hawaiian revolutionists they have only to keep 


cool for a few weeks and all will be well. Again, 
it may be that Queen Liliuokolani is developing 
a will of her own. It seems to be a way of 


late with sovereigns, white and coloured, who are 
new to their thrones. She may, in a spirit of national 
as well as personal self-assertion, have resolved to 
infuse a more pronounced native element into the 
Government: which would be another way of ar- 
ranging that her Government, instead of being 
directed by respectable whites, should be wirepulled by 
dubious whites—for it is whites who run the machine 
in Hawaii one way or the other in the long run. 
Should the latter supposition be the true one, 
the difficulty will be harder to arrange; though we 
do not at all doubt that the United States Govern- 
ment, in co-operation with other Powers, will 
able to arrive at a sensible solution without either 
consenting to the wiping out of the decent and 
inoffensive native dynasty embarking on what 
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or 
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would as yet be the premature and possibly dangerous 
policy of annexation. 

ut be the trouble of the moment 
there is no doubt that it is but a si phase in a 
question which must come up for final settlement 
some day, and which involves international con- 
siderations of the widest kind. It concerns England 
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and America chiefly, and it will be one of the 
first questions which will bring to the test that 
most interesting of the international problems 
of the future—the eventual relations of these 
two great English-speaking Powers. The course 
of nature seems to make it inevitable that one 
day, and that not a very distant day, it will become 
of vital importance to the United States to 
annex Hawaii. As it is, the United States could 
not afford to permit any other Power to annex 
the island, and, whatever its government may deter- 
nine with regard to the actual crux now submitted 


to it, there is one thing it will not consent to, and 
that any crippling of American influence or 
any obstruction in the path which may y ultimately lead 
o Hawaii becoming an American dependency. On 
the other hand, there are our Australian colonies, 
young, and showing a tendency to a somewhat stiff 
spirit, who are looking at the project for American 
annexation with the most jealous « They conceive 
that they have very important interests involved, 
and they have. Honolulu is the only coaling 
‘kland and San 


is 
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station on the mail route between Auc 
Francisco and on the direct line between Vancouver 
and Fiji. As for England herself, though last year 
our naval forces provided us with a possible coaling 
station in the Pacific by taking possession of the har- 
bour of Pagopago, that isa matter entirely out of pro- 
portion to what our interests, naval and commercial, 
might be in connection with Hawaii. What is Kng- 
land’s policy amid this crossed skein of interests ? 
We do not hesitate to express our opinion as to 
what England’s paramount and only poli ‘y is here. 
More than once we have put forward the view in these 
columns that the first article of England's foreign 
policy in the future must be the cultivation of an 
identity of interests with America, with the ultimate 
aim of forming a great defensive alliance of the 
English-speaking Powers. This is an object which 
not only can be ‘carried out without injuring the in- 
te rests gr offen ding the susceptibilities ot our colonies, 
but which requires the co-operation of the colonies 
as an essential feature of the scheme. In this under- 
standing must England and Australasia approach 
the settlement of the Hawaiian question when it comes 
to its decisive stage. We must stand by America in 
the course which the natural expansion of her interests 
and the interests of civilisation prescribe to her as 
necessary; and this policy an cntente with America 
should enable us to pursue without jeopardising 
or prejudicing in any way our own or our Colonies’ 
interests in the Pacific. No statesman who can see 
beyond his nose has failed to note the tendencies 


which are irresistibly driving America from her 
comfortable entrenchment in the negation of the 


Monroe doctrine. Slowly but surely things are so 
shaping for her that this position must yet become 
untenable. She will cling to her old policy as long as 
possible, and will be most wise in doing so, but 
her interests and her responsibilities abroad have 
grown in spite of her, and —_ become creat 
to permit her to continue in old and blissful 
indifference to external affairs. Already the United 
States has begun to build effective navy, and it 
needs no great foresight’on the part of those who 
watch her development and study the writings of 
her statesmen und her naval reformers to perceive 
that the day is not far off when the United States 
will be one of the two most formidable naval Powers 


too 


her 
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of the world. However Americans themselves may 
look at it, it will be a good thing for the peace of 


Europe when that day arrives. The natural alliance 
then—the alliance of kindred blood, kindred speech, 
and kindred interests—will be that between the 
two great Powers of the English-speaking race. 
They two will be able to stand for civilisation 
against all its enemies, and may prove the ultimate 
saviours of culture and peace. May the Liberal 
party, which already by settling the Irish question 
will have done much to remove a cause which has 
so often furnished American statesmen with an 
impu!sion to anti-English sentiment, lose no prudent 
opportunity which presents itself of helping to 
render that alliance as inevitable as it is devoutly to 


be wished. 








DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES AND 
SCOTLAND. 





MONG the Bills promised in the Queen’s Speech 
is one “for the prevention of the growth of 
new vested interests in the Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments in Scotland and Wales.”’ This announcement 
seems to have given rise to some misconception. Mr. 
Balfour, in one of the most reckless speeches ever 
delivered by a leader of Opposition, said: “A Bill 
of similar import was brought in in the case of the 
Irish Church, but after a resolution of the House of 
Commons declaring in favour of Disestablishment. 
Then, and not till then, did the right hon. gentle- 
man think himself justified in bringing in a Bill 
which must have the effect of paralysing the great 
ecclesiastical institutions with which it deals.” We 
do not pause to consider the grammar of the last 
sentence. The meaning intended to be conveyed is 
clear enough, though the logical construction of the 
words may be difficult. Mr. Balfour, in effect, makes 
three propositions: (1) that the promised Bill is 
based upon the precedent of the year 1868; (2) that 
no such Bill should be introduced until after a 
resolution of the House of Commons in favour of 
Disestablishment has been carried; and (3) that the 
Bill intended will paralyse the great ecclesiastical 
institutions with which it deals. On each point 
we join issue. 

The words of the Queen’s Speech do not point to 
any measure exactly resembling that which was 
carried through the House of Commons in 1868. In 
that year, while still only leader of the Opposition, 
Mr. Gladstone carried in the House of Commons his 
famous series of resolutions in favour of the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. The peculiar 
political situation of the moment made it desirable 
to proceed by resolution in a matter which under 
normal circumstances would have been more fitly dealt 
with by a Bill. The Liberals, though in a majority, 
were not in office, and had not within their power the 
means of framing a detailed and intricate Bill, which 
could only be properly drawn up by those possessed of 
official information. The franchise had been extended, 
a General Election was impending, and all Mr. Glad- 
stone could do was to put his proposals in a form 
sufficiently definite for the information of the con- 
stituencies. The resolutions gave the Church of 
Ireland notice that, if the Liberals were successful 
at the General Election, they would at once proceed 
with a Disestablishment Bill. To lessen the oppor- 
tunities for jobbery in the interval—opportunities of 
which advantage was afterwards fully taken—the 
second resolution asked that a suspensory Bill should 
be passed at once. A Bill was accordingly introduced, 
— through the Commons, and rejected in the 

rds, which might undoubtedly have caused, if it 
had become law, some temporary inconvenience to the 











Irish Church. The Bill was designed “to prevent, 
for a limited time, new appointments in the Church 
of Ireland.” It, in effect, prevented the appointment 
of Bishops and other high functionaries during the 
transition period. So paralysing a measure could 
only be justified by the curious circumstances of the 
time. As we understand it, the Government do 
not propose to do anything of the sort in the 
eases of Wales and Scotland. They wish, not 
to prevent new appointments, but to declare 
that the persons appointed after the date of the 
Bill shall not be entitled to compensation for 
the loss of any emoluments which may be nation- 
alised by subsequent Disendowment Acts. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the Bill proposed now 
will be a milder and more moderate measure than 
that introduced under very unusual circumstances in 
1868. 

The same simple fact also disposes of Mr. 
Balfour’s second contention, that such a Bill as is 
proposed should be preceded. by resolutions. It was 
only under extraordinary circumstances that the 
method of resolution was followed in 1868, and 
there is no reason why it should be followed again. 
“Why,” Mr. Gladstone asked, “are we to be 
prohibited from taking cognizance of other circum- 
stances besides a resolution of Parliament?” We 
have the resolutions of the Welsh and Scotch 
peoples in their votes at the last General Election. 
Thirty-one out of thirty-four Welsh members, and 
fifty out of seventy-two Scotch members, are 
for Disestablishment. In each case the advocates of 
Establishment used every effort to affect the result. 
In each case they failed. Verdicts so decisive 
should, in ordinary course, be followed immediately 
by Disestablishment Acts, and only the congestion 
ot Parliamentary business can excuse the delay. Bills 
of some eighty clauses each, dealing with intricate 
and obscure matters in which the obstructionists 
would revel, cannot be even attempted in the present 
session. But at least Parliament can, without going 
through the barren form of ratifying by resolution 
the vote of the people, prevent the trafficking in 
preferments, and the deliberate creation of vested 
interests which would otherwise go on unchecked. 
Welsh and Scotch Churchmen are not to be allowed 
to make a profit out of the obstruction of their 
friends in Parliament. 

But at the same time we do not believe the Sus- 
pensory Bill will in any way interfere with the 
legitimate work of the churches. On the contrary, 
it will remove a temptation to corruption and supply 
an incentive to activity. The story of the way com- 
pensation was obtained on the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church is not a pleasant one. One bishop 
was appointed in 1867. He received over £100,000 
compensation in 1869. The whole church popula- 
tion of his diocese is only 50,000. In this particular 
case the money was given, we believe, to the general 
fund of the Church—the Bishop made no personal gain. 
But there were many other cases where young men 
were appointed to rich livings just before disestab- 
lishment. They received as compensation the value 
of a Government annuity to the amount of their 
stipend, and as the expressive phrases went “ com- 
muted, compounded, and cut.” They left the livings 
behind them, and took the money with them to other 
livings in England. Such conduct can do no good 
to any church, and the earnest Churchmen of Wales 
and Scotland should be glad to see steps taken to 
prevent unworthy members of their own bodies 
following the same course. If, on the other hand, it 
be known that no fresh presentation will create a 
vested interest, only earnest men will take the vacant 
livings. When presented they will use every effort 
to attract their congregations (if for no other reason) 
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because they might any day have to depend upon 
their congregations for support. 

The only objection which can be fairly taken to 
the Bill is that it is unnecessary. The House of 
Commons might declare by resolution that no vested 
interest created after a certain date would be re- 
garded, and when the Disestablishment Bills come 
to be drawn they could be framed accordingly. Per- 
haps, however, it is well that the notice should be 
given formally by Act of Parliament. Perhaps, 
also, it is as well for the House of Lords to know 
in this matter, if necessary, we can do without 
them. 








RAILWAY RATES. 





HE controversy about railway rates, which has 
for several years been a bone of contention, has 
now evidently entered upon an acute stage. The 
meeting in the City last Monday, with the Lord 
Mayor in the chair, far surpassed in numbers, 
enthusiasm, and influence any gathering of the kind 
during the last quarter of a century. The circum- 
stances are certainly peculiar. For three years rail- 
way companies and traders have been engaged in a 
worrying and costly struggle before the Board of 
Trade and a Joint Committee of the two Houses of 
Parliament; and the result of the Acts that came 
into force on the first of January last, has 
been a profound disappointment to every trade 
and every interest. Some traders were sanguine 
enough to hope that their position would be improved 
by the recent legislation; none imagined it would 
be worse, or were prepared for an all-round and 
incredible increase of railway rates. There has been 
a lamentable and almost a ludicrous legislative fiasco. 
But it is well to point out where the blame does not 
lie. No fault can be found with the manner in which 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Sir Courtenay Boyle did 
their share of the work. If a uniform classification 
of goods and a revised schedule of maximum rates 
would have benefited the trade of the country, these 
two representatives of the Board of Trade would 
undoubtedly have achieved success. They brought 
to their task an unwearied industry, they were abso- 
lutely impartial, and they attained a degree and 
measure of success greater than could have been 
anticipated. If they made any mistakes, those 
mistakes were corrected in a laborious inquiry, 
extending over nearly eighty days, before the joint 
Committee. 

The abortive result of all the legislative energy 
of the past two years is due to the fact that Parlia- 
ment was seeking to accomplish the impossible. 
Whatever may be said of the wisdom of the policy 
of the railway managers, they have conclusively 
demonstrated that maximum rates, as a protec- 
tion to traders against unreasonable charges, are 
a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. Prior to the 
recent revision it was possible to hold that maximum 
rates had proved a failure in the past, not from 
any inherent defect of principle, but owing to the 
imperfection with which the principle was applied. 
That can no longer be said. The existing Acts 
are the most perfect adaptation of the principle 
of maximum rates that we can ever hope to see. 
It is easy to understand why maximum rates 
for goods have been relied upon by Parliament as 
a means of securing fair rates in actual practice. 
The idea of a fixed maximum was first applied to 
passenger traffic, and, to that extent, was from the 
first perfectly satisfactory. Passenger traffic is the 
simplest of all cases of conveyance, and a uniform 
rate of a penny or twopence a mile works out satis- 
factorily. But the cost of ny goods varies 


according to circumstances. The length of the haul, 





the volume and regularity of the traffic, the terminal 
expenses, the risk of loss and damages, the value 
of the article—these are only a few examples 
of the elements that enter into the reasonableness 
of a rate for the carriage of goods. Those 
circumstances, even on the lines of the same 
company, exhibit an endless variety. The conse- 
quence is that the legislator is landed in a dilemma. 
If he fixes the maximum rate so low that it is a 
reasonable payment when traffic is carried under the 
most feteaualile circumstances, the maximum will 
prevent a railway company from making any profit 
when the circumstances are less favourable. If, on 
the other hand, he puts the maximum high enough 
to cover the most difficult cases, then for the or- 
dinary traffic the maximum is too high, and the 
trader is left absolutely at the mercy of the railway 
managers. Maximum rates for goods must either 
be unfair and oppressive to the companies or they 
must be useless to the traders. 

Can nothing be done, and must the trade of the 
country be left entirely to the discretion and the 
tender mercies of railway managers? We are not 
driven to this counsel of despair. Even if the 
precedents of American legislation were wanting, we 
might fall back for a solution of the problem on the 
principles of the English Common Law. Carriers 
are bound, according to the doctrine of the Common 
Law, to carry goods according to their profession for 
a reasonable remuneration; and if a customer were 
compelled, in order to induce a carrier to perform 
his duty, to pay more than a reasonable sum he 
could sue the carrier and recover the excess. The 
question of reasonableness was a question for a jury, 
and before the days of railways this law answered 
well enough. But with the introduction of railways 
trial by jury was a hopeless method of ascer- 
taining the reasonableness of rates, and it was for 
that reason that Parliament tried to secure fairness 
of rates by fixing a maximum limit to railway 
charges. Such an experiment was not unnatural, 
considering the difficulties introduced by so novel a 
mode of conveyance. But the experiment has proved 
a complete and absolute failure. 

No one who has studied the history of maximum 
rates and railway legislation can have any doubt as 
to the proper remedy to adopt. The doctrine of the 
Common Law is the right doctrine; all that is required 
is machinery to make it effective. A cheap and 
expeditious arbitration is necessary and is sufficient 
for the purpose. Perhaps six years ago the traders 
would have suggested the Railway Commission as a 
suitable body to determine disputes as to reasonable 
rates. But now that the old Railway Commission 
has been abolished, and a Court of one judge with 
two assessors substituted in its place, it would be 
felt that questions as to whether a particular rate 
should be 12s. or 15s. a ton are hardly proper work for 
a judge paid £5,000 a year. Questions of fact—and 
reasonableness is a question of fact—are suitable 
for a more simple and less expensive tribunal. 
The success which has attended the work of the 
Board of Trade under the Railway Act of 1888 
points to that department as affording the cheapest 
and most satisfactory machinery for dealing with 
the reasonableness of rates. The Board of Trade 
can always command the services of a competent 
arbitrator, and what is wanted is not a costly court 
of law, but an informal and prompt inquiry. 
Opinion in trading circles is strongly in favour of 
throwing the task upon the Board of Trade; and 
if the Government are not prepared to accept that 
proposal, they must constitute a cheap and expe- 
ditious tribunal for settling those disputes which now 
are a serious trouble both to traders and railway 
managers. 
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THE APOLOGY FOR 


THE DUELLO. 





—one gentleman alone has no less than four 
on his hands, and is said to be eager for more 
—has started again the usual moralisings and jest- 
ings on the subject of the duello as practised by our 
lively neighbours. In one combat—that between M. 
Dérouléde and M. Pichon—both the adversaries were 
wounded, M. Pichon receiving a sword-thrust in the 
side, and M. Dérouléde a scratch on the right eye-lid. 
This, of course, was bound to give rise amongst our 
newspapers to the old joke that there must have been 
some mistake on the part of the seconds to render 
such an “accident” possible. Now we regard the 
duel as a survival of barbarism which has a good 
many absurdities as well as brutalities about it; but 
let us be fair to our neighbours as well as to the 
philosophy of this matter. It is absurd in us to 
ridicule so invariably the French duel on the 
ground of its harmlessness. We have not so 
long been given to doing‘so; for it is not so 
long since we have ceased to remember that we 
used to be duellists ourselves, when our literary 
ridicule was reserved for the Bob Acreses and the 
Sir Lucius O’Triggers, for the poltroons who feared 
and the fire-eaters who abused a noble institution. 
This light and superior manner of treating the 
courage of our neighbours as exemplified in the 
duel came in, we fancy, with Mark Twain, whose 
burlesque account of a historic meeting, published 
about the time that M. Gambetta trod the field 
of honour, was irresistibly comic. Certainly it must 
be confessed that sometimes the adjuncts of the 
French duel are such as to lend themselves 
temptingly to facetious treatment. But when 
this is allowed, it is nonsense to pretend that the 
French duel is not, as much as any other combat, 
a test of physical courage, and that the men who 
engage in it do not take their lives in their hands. 
They do, and they sometimes lose them, too. It is only 
a few months since M. Meyer was killed in an en- 
counter with swords with the Marquis de Morés; and 
terribly fierce were the duels with M. Meyer’s friend, 
the vengeful Captain Cremieux-Foa, which followed. 
M. Clémenceau, who met M. Dérouléde with pistols 
the other day, has the reputation of being a dead 
shot; he once sent his ball into the thigh of a 
military officer, saying beforehand that he meant to 
hit him there, rather than in a more vital part, out 
of respect for the soldier’s services during the war. 
We all remember M. Floquet’s encounter with General 
Boulanger, on which the General was so ferociously 
bent, and how the civilian’s sword tore a wound 
through the General’s throat, which left him in 
peril of his life for days. It is really no joke for 
two men in the raw morning to meet each other 
with cold steel, with those long pointed blades which 
a lunge of no great force is sufficient to send 
through one’s body; or to stand at twenty paces to 
be shot at by a weapon whose missile—if it hits— 
is capable of scattering one’s brains. M. Dérouléde 
and M. Pichon may not have been badly wounded the 
other morning; but to have had an inch of steel in your 
side, or to have had the point of a rapier driving so 
close to your eye as to touch it, is a near enough 
thing to be respected. Nor is want of skill with 
the weapons any great guarantee of harmlessnéss. 
Unskilful swordsmen do each other most damage, 
and often wild play will disconcert an accomplished 
adversary, and grievous wounds will result. As for 
pistols, every man can pull a trigger, and it is 
generally luck rather than skill which determines 
what happens when he does so. 
We are, perhaps, on a juster ground for our 
criticisms when we wonder why it is that a custom so 


a E a crop of French duels during the week 





illogical and barbarous continues to flourish with 
apparently invincible vitality amongst so highly 


civilised and passionately logical a people as the 
French. For it is to be noted that, though duelling 
is still tolerated more or less in certain other coun- 
tries, it holds nowhere the position which it does in 
France, where it may be said to be an honoured 
practice of daily life. Words which elsewhere 
would either beget other words and there an end, or 
would lead to a wrangle in the law courts, or at most 
a bout of fisticuffs,in France can only be expiated byan 
encounter with lethal weapons, This is an old pecu- 
liarity of the French. It did not escape, in his day, 
the curious eye of Montaigne. That most sensible 
of Frenchmen, comparing his countrymen in this 
respect with other peoples, even proposed to himself an 
elaborate inquiry ‘* concerning the sundry fashions of 
our giving the lie, and the laws of our honour in that” 
and the way “ we tie our honour to words.” “For,” he 
says, “it was easy to judge that it was not anciently 
amongst the Romans and Grecians. And I have often 
thought it strange to see them wrong and give one 
another the lie, and yet never enter into quarrel. 
The laws of their duty took some other course than 
ours. Cesar is often called a thief, and sometimes a 
drunkard, to his face. We see the liberty of their 
invectives which they write one against another. I 
mean the greatest chieftains and generals in war, of 
one and another nation, where words are only re- 
torted and revenged with words, and never wrested 
to further consequence.” We in these islands have 
in the present generation come to resemble the 
Romans in this respect, and even to improve upon 
them, for our public men do not now bandy with 
each other such crude epithets as Montaigne cites 
above—except, perhaps, in Ireland, where, by the 
way, it is worthy of note, the choleric word has been 
showing a tendency of late to lead to choleric action. 
It is probable, after all, that this is a matter rather 
of temperament and race. Montaigne himself can 
give no more convincing explanation. Mercurial 
and gallant races, quick to offend, quick to take 
offence, and quick to forget after a little blood has 
been let, find the duello a very natural and even a 
soothing institution. Philosophical Frenchmen will 
defend it for you with ardour on this ground, point- 
ing out that now that an effective and refined public 
opinion, aided by a strict code and an elaborate 
system of juries of honour, has done away with the 
excesses of duelling and with the profession of the 
bully, no valid objection to the custom remains. We 
could wish that French public opinion were further 
aided by a little humour, and the whole thing might 
die a natural death—by some of the humour of the 
Irish Celts, with whom Fireball Macnamara’s reductio 
ad absurdum, “ Your pistol in my mouth, and my 
pistol in yours,” did more to bring the custom 
into disrepute than the severest operations of the 
law. The point of honour in all this matter it is 
useless to discuss. Frenchmen forget their logic in 
their worship of this fetish, as much as they forget 
their Christianity. There it stands, terrible, inexor- 
able, an institution more stable than republics or 
monarchies. No man dare defy it. The Prime 
Minister, when he is called out, must take his sword 
or his pistol and go. To refuse is ruin, social and 
political, absolute and complete. Let us not hold 
ourselves too superior in contemplating this anomaly 
of French sentiment. The Frenchman who would 
refuse a duel would meet with no worse social fate 
than would befall, say, the co-respondent in a divorce 
case in England who would omit to perjure himself 
in order to save the lady and cheat the outraged 
husband. The “ point of honour,”’ an artificial and 
exotic plant, is rooted among very curious moral 
considerations in most societies. 
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BLAINE AND BRITAIN. 





AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. 


T suited Mr. Blaine’s political platform to assume 
and maintain an attitude of somewhat truculent 
unfriendliness towards Great Britain; but person- 
ally he took no little pride in his English ancestry, 
and he was always extremely cordial to English people 
residing in or visiting the States. An occasion in 
the course of which, wholly at Mr. Blaine’s instance, 
the United States paid a chivalrous compliment to 
Britain is still fresh in my memory. 

The centenary of the capitulation of Yorktown, 
when the army of Cornwallis surrendered to the 
combined American and French forces—an event 
which virtually ended the long Revolutionary War— 
fell on the 19th of October, 1881. The occasion was 
to be celebrated with great pomp and circumstance, 
notwithstanding that poor President Garfield, the 
victim of the assassin Guiteau, was dead barely 
a month. Blaine for the time was President 
Arthur's Secretary of State, as he had been Gar- 
field’s, and in his hands were the arrangements for 
the ceremonial of the commemorative celebration. 
Living in Washington at the time, and on terms of 
some intimacy with Mr. Blaine, I received from him an 
invitation to accompany him to Yorktown on board 
a large steamer belonging to the Federal Govern- 
ment. In the great company which thronged the 
big ship I found myself the only Englishman. The 
deck and the saloon glittered with the sheen of 
French and German uniforms. General Boulanger— 
who had not then exploited himself—was the chief 
of the military delegation sent from France, in his 
train descendants and collaterals of Lafayette, 
Rochambeau, and De Grasse; the German element 
on the American side in the War of Independence 
was represented by military members of the families 
of Von Steuben and Von Kalb. As the big paddle- 
steamer thrashed her swift way down the Potomac, 
Mr. Blaine called me into his state-room, and while 
we sat and smoked he detailed to me the programme 
for the morrow. Then he added: “ After these 
ceremonies are over, which no doubt in the nature 
of things tend somewhat to our self-glorification, I 
have it in my mind to do something more. It seems 
to me that it would be a graceful and handsome 
thing, as a finale, to make a frank and cordial 
demonstration of respect and fraternal good-will 
toward England, which we have not ceased to regard 
as the Mother Country. I propose to haul down the 
Stars and Stripes, run up the British flag, and hail 
it with a royal salute. And since you are the only 
Englishman here among us, I want to put it to you 
whether or not, in your opinion, this intended 
compliment will, in the circumstances, be appreciated 
- England as it is honestly and cordially meant 

y us.” 

In long previous years I had worn Her Majesty’s 
uniform, and as an old soldier it seemed to me on the 
spur of the moment, that complimentary as the pro- 
jected demonstration was no doubt intended to be, 
there was inevitably in it something of a patronising 
flavour. “You were the conquerors,” I replied, 
sourly enough, “and are quite within your rights in 
celebrating the memory of your triumph; but I 
think it an error of taste on your part to pat the 
vanquished on the back in the way you propose. I 
would have you count us Britons altogether out of 
your programme, and confine yourselves to the enjoy- 
ment of your own self-complacency. I shall be sur- 
prised if England should accept your compliment in 
the whole-souled way in which I am sure you mean it.” 

“IT cannot agree with you,” said Blaine with 
cheerful assurance, “and I believe you will find 
yourself wrong. Anyhow,I am going to do it, and 
we shall see what we shall see.” 

There was time next morning for an early walk 
round the still traceable entrenchments with which 
Cornwallis had surrounded the position of his hap- 
less army, and to visit the plain of the surrender, 





whereon a British army laid down its arms and 
twenty-eight British colours were delivered up in 
stern silence. Presently began the pageant of the 
day. In the centre of the great stand sat President 
Arthur; around him, on the rising tiers, his Cabinet, 
the veteran chiefs of the Civil War, the soldier-dele- 
gates of France and Germany, senators, and promi- 
nent citizens. Banners waved; cannon roared; odes 
were sung by massed choirs ; the gallant and dashing 
Hancock, the hero of the Wilderness, led past the 
stand the defile of regiment after regiment of uni- 
formed citizen-soldiers ; and a venerable descendant 
of one of the Pilgrim Fathers pronounced a long and 
laboured oration. 

The commemorative celebration had come to a 
close, and there was now to be proceeded with 
America’s compliment to Britain. Round the lofty 
flagstaff the troops formed in hollow square facing 
inwards. The Stars and Stripes descended from the 
peak on one halliard, and the flag of England ascended 
on the other. As the folds of the grand old banner 
unfurled to the Virginian wind its “haughty scroll 
of gold,” the President of the great American Repub- 
lic rose to his feet and bared his head. The occupants 
of the stand, and the vast throng surrounding the 
parade, followed his example. From the cannon- 
mouths roared out the measured fire of a royal salute. 
The troops presented arms, and the standard-bearers, 
as if by one impulse, drooped their colours till they 
swept the ground. The massed bands around the 
flagstaff struck up “ God save the Queen,” and their 
strains were echoed by the pealing voices of a great 
multitude. 

As they died away on the still throbbing air, 
Blaine turned his radiant face towards me, and 
there was the flash of conscious triumph in his 
eye. But I had been conquered, convinced, and 
made ashamed before that meaning glance was 
darted at me. Men about me were humming Tenny- 
son’s “Hands all Round,” and dear effusive old 
General Sherman was grasping my hand in his vice- 
like grip. But the triumph of Blaine’s true intuition 
was not consummated on the parade ground of 
Yorktown. Two days later, when we were all back 
in Washington, he sent me, without a line of 
accompanying comment, a large envelope full of 
extracts from the leading English papers, which 
had been cabled across the Atlantic. There was 
in them no single dissentient note; with unanimous 
voice the British press accepted the Yorktown 
incident as, in Blaine’s words, “a graceful and 
handsome thing.” ARCHIBALD FORBES, 








OPENING THE BATTLE. 





HE most impressive moment of a great battle, I 
have often thought, must be that just before 

the first shot is fired. The sun, rising, has revealed 
the opposing hosts to each other's sight—masses of 
men, regiments in position, the gleam of arms, where 
during the night there had been but irregular lines 
of camp-fires. Conscripts roused from an uneasy 
sleep are warned by cold-blooded veterans not to 
spoil the points of their bayonets that morning by 
using them as spits or pokers in cooking their break- 
fasts. Napoleon deploys his legions with imposing 
parade, and the music of their bands can be faintly 
heard in the motley allied lines. It is then men of a 
thoughtful cast grow pale and silent, thinking of the 
conflict which a few more moments must bring and all 
that hangs upon it; and lighter spirits, feeling only the 
tingle of warm blood, rally them, like that young en- 
sign who once said to Colonel Wellesley, starting for 
a forlorn hope, “One would think, Colonel, you 
were afraid”: to whom the future Iron Duke 
replied, “If you were half as much afraid as I am 
you would turn round and run away.’ Something 
of this came into my head on Tuesday as I stood in 
that excellent coign of vantage, the Whips’ corner of 
the Lobby. The first shot had not as yet been fired. 
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The morning hid been occupied with taking up 
positions—a work which bad begun early. Before 
daylight Dr. Tanner and Colonel Saunderson had 
exchanged hostile but courteous salutations in the 
Irish quarter of the field, for which graceful purpose 
each was provided not with one but with dozens of 
hats; and let it be recorded that Dr. Tanner, 
with an inspiration of Irish chivalry which is as 
becoming as one hopes it is significant, actually 
secured a place for Mr. John Redmond. Mr. Austin 
Chamberlain had, as early as anyone, settled the 
difficult question of where the Liberal Unionists 
were to sit by capturing with a sufficiency of hats 
the best seats below the gangway on the Ministerial 
side, including a corner seat for his father within 
convenient striking distance of the Old Chief’s back. 

It was still before the battle asthe Lobby buzzed 
and murmured about three o’clock, and I wondered to 
myself how many of those present were really feel- 
ing just then what a solemn moment it was through 
which they were passing—the moment before one of 
the most momentous conflicts in Parliamentary 
history. How many reflected that the battle in 
which they were about to join was not merely to 
decide the fate of one long-travailing nation, but was 
to launch England herself one way or the other down 
a ringing groove of change in which she would keep 
spinning for a generation? The Session, too, might 
possibly be the last, and would certainly, however 
it fell out, be the most glorious of the greatest 
Parliamentary statesman that England, that is to 
say the world, has known—how many cogitated 
upon that? Probably not many. It is not the way 
of moments which are afterwards written down as 
historic to impress one at the time with a conscious 
sense of their import. There were a few serious 
faces, but the most were animated and gay. Men 
chaffed each other, and seemed taken up chiefly 
with the trivial aspect of things. The changes 
in the geography of the Lobby; the removal of 
the Bar from the corner where it heretofore 
braved the impertinent eyes of strangers and 
teetotalers, and its transformation into a most 
publichouse-looking arrangement with a sort of 
private jug-and-bottle-entrance opening on the cor- 
ridor ; Mr. Keir Hardie in an elaborate stage working 
man’s costume, with thick brogues, tweed cap, and 
the ends of his yellow trousers folded up high, as if 
the polished floor of the Lobby on which he trod 
were a sea of puddle—such matters as these were 
the theme of careless and light-hearted comment. 
I remember myself, as Mr. Beanfoy passed in a 
Court suit, being distracted in these grave reflections 
by the idle thought that he and Mr. Keir Hardie 
between them picturesquely typified the two social 
extremes of the Liberal party. 

Yet there was the breath of greatness in the air 
for all that—the imminence of great events, of the 
clash of passions deep and fierce. It was not evident 
to obviousness, perhaps, but it was there, like the hint 
of electricity when thunder impends. I have never 
known, not even on the day when Mr. Gladstone 
introduced his Home Rule Bill in 1886, a more 
numerous or more eager attendance of members. The 
aspect of the streets in front of Palace Yard and 
of Downing Street showed that the people out- 
side, too, were stirred by this sense of something 
momentous and untoward. Moreover, in the Lobby, 
which is sometimes like the tympanum of a great 
national ear, one heard echoes indicating the 
vivid interest with which the occasion was being 
watched from the most distant parts of the nation. 
As one looked more closely there was a reflection of 
all this on the physiognomy of the place. Liberals 
were animated and confident, with a subdued 
excitement which spoke of untested possibili- 
ties. But the Opposition, I am bound to say, 
wore for a while the more formidable air of 
meaning fight on the grand scale. Seldom has 
an Opposition come to Parliament so thoroughly 
blooded-up, so actively under the influence of the 
idea that it had the Government at its mercy, 








and meant to seal its doom soon by striking hard 
and striking often. Whether you looked at the 
regular host headed by Mr. Balfour, with the roses 
of health on his cheeks, or the Liberal Unionists 
marshalled by the two Chamberlains, or the Irish 
Unionists who have aggressively taken up a position 
in the Nationalist benches below the gangway, and 
who, thrusting forward Mr. Carson and the other 
political lawyers who tried to bully Mr. Justice 
Mathew, seemed to imagine that these champions 
would be more successful at bullying the House 
of Commons—you derived from all the same im- 
pression of abounding belief in their prowess, of a 
sublime contempt for the enemy, and of a programme 
of obstruction conceived in the most ambitious 
spirit. This is a state of sentiment which only lasts 
in an Opposition up to a certain point ; it began to 
slacken a little even on Tuesday when Mr. Gladstone 
with a vigour and gusto which took his foes by 
surprise conducted an imposing though moderate 
demonstration in force. But so long as this sentiment 
lasts, it will take some tough work on the part of the 
Government to get the better of it. I don’t know 
that the Government will have reason to regard such 
necessity as other than a valuable service. It should 
prove a most stimulating discipline to the Liberal 
and Home Rule forces and make them all through a 
happier family. “ You have only become unhappy,” 
said Creon to (Edipus, “because your will is not 
opposed.” This opposition of the common enemy to 
the general democratic will may be the one thing 
needful to set the morale and the spirits of the 
majority at the proper concert pitch. 

The force of this surmise found a striking ex- 
emplification amid the stormy scenes of Thursday 
night. The Opposition had developed the full 
variety of their attack. Colonel Saunderson quickly 
exchanged his laborious japes for a calculated 
endeavour to exasperate his Nationalist country- 
men and to work upon their internal differences. 
Mr. Chamberlain seemed to concentrate in his 
person all the bitterness and spite of Liberal Seces- 
sionism, while he discharged at the Government 
for an hour or so his quiver-full of poisoned sneers. 
From another quarter of the House rose the dark 
sleuth-hound face of a new type of ally with a few 
specimens of which the Leader of the Opposition has 
provided himself for the purpose of this struggle—the 
Irish Coercion lawyer of the Balfourian régime. The 
most magnificent and adorned specimen of this genus 
is Sir Peter O’Brien, alias “ Pether the Packer,” the 
present Chief Justice of Ireland, who on Thursday 
also, in the Queen’s Bench, Dublin, was working with 
effusive zeal for his patron. Mr. Carson, who made 
his ominous début in Thursday night’s debate, was 
an understudy to Sir Peter, and I do not think 
he would feel otherwise than complimented at 
being described as Mr. Balfour's bravo. What 
was the effect of it all? A common emotion of dis- 
gust and indignation ran through and seemed to 
draw together all the forces of the majority, British 
and Irish without distinction ; and when Mr. E. J. C. 
Morton (in an admirable maiden speech, by the way) 
declared that themajority would prove“ st: ongenough 
and united enough” to deal with such an opposition 
as manifested itself that night, there was not a 
throat amongst the Home Rule ranks which did 
not join in the fierce cheer with which the sentiment 
was endorsed. One other impression was strongly 
given by the debate, especially when Mr. Gladstone, 
with a dignity all his own, cast the spell of his 
venerable face over the tumult raised by Colonel 
Saunderson: the House is losing what Goethe would 
call its great dwmonic personalities. Mr, Parnell 
is gone, and to what level of undramatic mediocrity 
the assembly will subside when Mr. Gladstone with- 
draws from the scene who can guess? But while 
he remains there is certainly one great figure capable 
of attracting to itself, absorbing and embodying 
all the interest with which the situation is charged. 
Whatever else this Session may be, it will be the 
Old Man’s Session. 
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THE MODERN PRESS. 





V.—*TRUTH.”’ 


N one important particular Truth bears a close 
resemblance to the Nineteenth Century. Like 
the redoubtable organ for which we are indebted to 
Mr. Knowles, Truth is one of those fortunate publi- 
cations that have sprung at their first appearance 
into a position of secured prosperity. Its founder 
and editor has drawn from it, since the appearance 
of its earliest number, an income never less than 
that of a Prime Minister, and now more nearly 
approaching that of an Attorney-General in the 
palmy days of old than any other salary known to 
the official world. Nor can we wonder at its popu- 
larity. It is edited by a man whose knowledge of 
the weaknesses of his fellow-creatures is probably 
unequalled. Mr. Labouchere knows his public, and 
gives them exactly what they like. Cynicism of a 
genial and good-natured sort is the key-note of 
Truth. Its editor is well aware of the affectionate 
interest which the ordinary Briton takes in the 
personal affairs of the great in rank and station. 
Accordingly he lays before his readers those details 
regarding the personal careers and characteristics of 
the greatest in the land which have so peculiar a 
zest for common mortals. But it is not mere social 
gossip of the kind ordinarily to be found in society 
journals that is provided in Truth. Mr. Labouchere 
has seen rather deeper into the heart of the British 
Philistine than most of his contemporaries, and he 
knows that though his public loves a lord, it 
yet takes a keen delight in seeing the object of its 
attachment subjected to that kind of contumelious 
treatment from which his rank as a rule protects 
him. Nowin Truth we get ample information about 
lords, and about beings still more illustrious; but we 
get, at the same time, a discussion of the sayings and 
doings, the merits and defects of these exalted 
personages, which is by no means remarkable for the 
charity of spirit evinced in it. Nothing is sacred to 
the editor of Truth, and he will call a spade by its 
proper name, even though its owner happens to live 
in a palace. A great many persons have turned the 
title of Mr. Labouchere’s journal into ridicule. 
Nobody has done so more frequently or freely than 
himself; but, as a matter of fact, 7ruth deserves its 
name. In its pages no cant is ever allowed toappear, 
nor is the spirit of the snob ever made manifest. It 
may seem to some, indeed, that, as this life is, after 
all, but a short one, a journalist might be better 
employed than in exposing the weaknesses of one 
class in order to gratify those of another. But every 
man to his taste. Mr. Labouchere, who is himself 
closely allied to the peerage, and even to that form 
of it which arrays itself in lawn sleeves, and adds 
the virtues of the Apostolic succession to the dignity 
of a seat in the Upper House, has formed a violent 
aversion for our hereditary legislators, and for the 
class to which they belong. Believing them to bea 
public curse, he allows no feeling of natural reverence 
for their rank to curb his pen when laying bare their 
iniquities to the world. And so the reader of Truth 
revels in the double pleasure of hearing lords abused 
by a man who is almost a lord himself. 

If this were all that characterised Truth, there 
would be little need to name it here. The wise man, 
when he hears any particular class abused by some- 
one who is himself almost within the limits of that 
class, shrugs his shoulders and passes on. It is, no 
doubt, a good thing, in a country in which the spirit 
of snobbery is rampant, and in which, every morning 
and every evening, sacrifice is made upon the altar 
of Mrs. Grundy, that someone should be found to 
speak out plainly and fearlessly, in defiance of the 
all-pervading national sentiment. But, upon the 
whole, it would have been better if this avowed and 
ardent enemy of lords and of that wicked upper class 
whose vices form so attractive a study for the 
virtuous plebeian, had himself been born a little 
further from the purple, and had acquired such 





knowledge as he possesses of the manners and cus- 
toms of the class he denounces in the fashion in 
which lady novelists have mastered the secrets of 
club smoking-rooms and bachelors’ chambers. This, 
however, is merely a question of taste, and has little 
to do with the intrinsic merits of Mr. Labouchere as 
a journalist. In that capacity he possesses qualities 
which raise him far above most of his contemporaries, 
and constitute him a real public benefactor. Con- 
spicuous among these qualities is his courage. There 
are other journalists who fear Society—with a big S 
—as little as he does, but there is not a man amongst 
them who would not tremble at the threat of an 
action for libel. Mr. Labouchere is a positive glutton 
in his love of such actions; and, be it observed, that 
he faces them with cheerful and undaunted mien, 
not because they add tothe popularity of his already 
popular journal, but because they enable him to play 
the special part he has allotted himself in life. It 
is a far cry from Don Quixote to the member 
for Northampton; yet in the breast of Mr. Labou- 
chere there burns something of the sacred fire that 
animated the old knight and sent him crusading 
round the world in search of wrongs that called for 
redress. Tell the editor of Truth of one of those 
cases of injustice—too common in this world—for 
which the law, as it stands, supplies no sufficient 
remedy, and he is up in arms at once on behalf of 
the oppressed. Point out to him the successful 
knave or charlatan who hides the fraud by which 
he wrecks the happiness of his victims under some 
specious garb of sham legality, and Mr. Labouchere’s 
hand forthwith unmasks the rogue. Send him the 
record of one of those cruel sentences which the 
stupidity, rather than the brutality, of the great 
unpaid leads them to pass too frequently, and the 
wrong-doer on the Bench is straightway placed in a 
pillory more terrible than the dock itself. Remem- 
bering these things, and recalling the courage, the 
persistency, and the self-sacrifice shown by the 
editor of Truth in his attempts to secure justice for 
the wronged and punishment for the evil-doer, it is 
difficult for any man not to feel a certain amount of 
respect and even of affection for the journal and 
its presiding genius. 

There is one other characteristic of the editor of 
Truth which must be noted here. He is a genuine 
Radical by conviction. But in his case Radicalism 
does not stand alone. It is not even the ruling 
passion. The key to his political creed is his 
hatred of the thing known in this country as 
Jingoism—that bastard offspring of a _ spurious 
patriotism. His knowledge of the diplomatic service 
and its trade secrets, his strong cosmopolitanism of 
sentiment, and his natural cynicism all lead him to 
revolt against the aggressive self-conceit which forms 
the foundation of Jingoism. Having known many 
men and many cities, he knows better than to 
imagine that virtue and public worth are the 
monopoly of his own nation; and it is his delight 
to bring home to the self-righteous Briton some proof 
of the fact that we are no better than our neighbours. 
Here again he does good service to his country— 
even though it be only the kind of service which the 
court jester of old times rendered to his master. 

His personal popularity among the lower middle- 
class is remarkable. They talk of him affectionately 
as “ Labby”; they repeat his good sayings and his 
innumerable stories as though they had heard them 
from his own lips; they have a thousand anecdotes 
to relate concerning him; they have even developed 
a mythical Labouchere who in their eyes occupies 
the place of the real man—a generous, soft-hearted, 
open-handed, rather maudlin philanthropist, whose 
whim leads him to conceal his true nature under the 
guise of a cynic and humorist. Those who really 
know Mr. Labouchere are content to accept him as 
he is, without seeking to invest him with virtues to 
which he is far too sagacious to lay claim. They 
know that he is honest and outspoken, that he hates 
a snob or a pharisee, that his command over his own 
temper is as remarkable as his faculty for seeing the 
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humorous side of everything. But they know also 
that he is not a foe to be despised, and that where 
he thinks he has been wronged he will surely have 
his revenge, however long he may have to wait for 
it. And when he strikes he invariably gets home. 

Mr. Labouchere, the politician, has been sketched 
a hundred times by as many different artists, and 
Mr. Labouchere, the humorist, the cynic, the 
brilliant talker, is almost as well known as Mr. 
Labouchere the politician. It is of the journalist 
alone that we have to speak here. His brilliant 
“ Letters of a Besieged Resident,” which delighted 
the world when they appeared in the Daily News in 
1870, showed that he possessed those gifts which go 
far to the making of a great literary reputation. 

With a little more sympathy in his temperament 
he might have become one of the foremost novelists 
of his time, for he has wit, humour, imagination, 
and an almost unequalled facility in literary expres- 
sion. But he has given up to paragraph-writing the 
talents that might have borne fruit in three 
volumes. In the ease with which he works, he has 
hardly a rival in the English press. The brilliant 
paragraphs, the bitterness and incisiveness of which 
make them among the most, notable things of their 
kind in journalism, are thrown off by their author 
with greater ease than that with which most men 
answer an invitation to dinner. You may see him 
writing them in the midst of a chattering crowd in 
the smoking room of his club, and neither the 
conversation around him, nor the claims of his 
cigarette are allowed to affect the rapidity with 
which his pen glides across the paper, or the grace 
and precision of his well-turned sentences. It is no 
light matter for any man to conduct for years such 
a journal as Truth—on every page of which the 
personality of its editor is impressed. Mr. Labou- 
chere has done this with brilliant success, and has 
done it whilst he has been winning for himself a 
position of no mean importance in the House of 
Commons and in the country. Indeed, so con- 
spicuous has he become in public life, that people 
have hardly done justice to his ability as a journalist, 
and to the immense influence which he wields in that 
capacity. Those who know him best are also those 
who like him best. They might wish, indeed, that a 
little more of reverence, a little more of sympathy, 
entered into his nature; but in that case he would 
hardly be the Labouchere we know, and might 
conceivably be something not only very different, 
but much less interesting and certainly much less 
picturesque. 








SPORT FOR MEN. 





AST Sunday evening anyone who happened to 
Id be travelling by the Great Northern express 
from Leeds to London, and who knew nothing of 
passing events in the world of sport, must have 
been puzzled by certain incidents of his journey. 
Wherever the train stopped within the limits of the 
broad shire there was a waiting crowd upon the 
platform: a crowd composed exclusively of men, 
most of them young and sturdy, and all bubbling 
over with enthusiasm. The object towards which, 
as the train steamed into each successive station, all 
eyes were turned was a brilliantly lighted saloon 
carriage. I+ ‘id not contain a Prince of the blood; 
it did not n hold Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salis- 
bury ; yet was it saluted with cheers such as prince 
or statesman might think themselves happy to have 
earned. Within it were a score of young fellows 
for the most part stalwart of frame, flushed with 
the pride of health and youth, and seemingly by no 
means unconscious of the fact that in tae eyes of 
the crowd they were nothing less than heroes. 
They were the Yorkshire County football team on 
their way to Richmond, there to meet Middlesex in 
pitched battle for the championship. It is related 
that on a similar occasion some years ago a traveller 
in Lancashire, asking the meaning of the crowd and 








the cheering at a railway station, was told by a 
patriotic porter that the men about whom he in- 
quired were the Preston Northenders “ going up to 
London to fetch the Cup,” there being apparently in 
the porter’s mind not the slightest doubt as to their 
success in the tussle that awaited them. Perhaps 
last Sunday nobody was quite so certain of the issue 
as this porter was, but there was plenty of hope and 
a buoyant belief in the minds of all that Yorkshire 
would win. The daily papers of Tuesday last told 
us how thoroughly the Yorkshiremen fulfilled the 
desires of their friends, and when they returned 
that day to the great northern county they went 
back to be received as victors who had nobly upheld 
the honour of their shire against even the pretensions 
of cosmopolitan Middlesex. 

In every county, in almost every town and village 
in Great Britain, football has within recent years 
won pre-eminence as the National Game, and wher- 
ever it is played those who excel in it have gained 
a hold upon the admiration and affection of their 
neighbours such as in bygone days only the illus- 
trious Archer or the renowned “ W, G.”’ could boast of. 
Indeed, cricket now hides its diminished head in 
presence of the hunting of the leather. Cricket! Why 
is it not a game for lasses, babes, and milksops? So 
runs the verdict of the world of sport to-day. But 
football is for men and the playing-ground a battle- 
field where other qualities besides a nice knack in 
handling a bat or trundling a ball are called for. So 
from end to end of this island the cry is “ Football 
for ever!” and the true heroes of the British people 
are neither statesmen nor poets but the young men 
who, like the Yorkshire youths last Monday, can 
hold their own in a scrummage and gain a goal 
against a foe. There are hundreds, possibly thou- 
sands of these heroes amongst us to-day. The world 
which has not won distinction on the football field 
pays honour to them. Their names are printed in 
the newspapers ; their features, reproduced in count- 
less portraits, are familiar to millions. We study 
their lives in a score of rival biographies and criticise 
their points as freely as if they were entered for the 
Derby. Princes and politicians are not in it with 
these new heroes. For them are the cups and medals, 
the badges of victory, the special trains, the saloon 
carriages, the incense of popular applause. It is 
upon their achievements, not those of the actors 
at St. Stephen's, that the eyes of England are fixed 
to-day. 

It is well, doubtless, that we should esteem skill 
and strength and courage, even though it be only 
brute courage, in our fellows. It is well that, in the 
land in which sport has become in one direction a 
science and in another a passion, we should render 
homage to the athletes who have shown themselves 
masters in the new National Game. It may be that 
the cult of the horse has lasted long enough, and 
that the cult of the “forward” and of the “ half- 
back” is better. All this may be, we say, and yet 
we have a serious doubt as to whether this worship 
of football and the football-player is a healthy 
symptom of the national life. It is a good thing to 
be young and strong, sound of wind, swift of limb, 
to have muscles of steel and nerves of adamant. 
Perhaps even now we may be winning a new Water- 
loo in the football-fields of Merry England. But, 
after all, the prevailing passion among our youth is 
not altogether to be commended. One _ thinks 
of the centuries during which cricket has been 
the National Game with a sentiment of regret. 
Surely ‘twill be a sad day for England, and, 
above all, for English rural life, when cricket 
on the village green ceases to be the sport beloved 
of old and young. One might as well look forward 
to the hateful hour when river pollutions shall put 
an end to the recreation of the contemplative man, 
or to the time when, choked with weeds, Isis and 
Cam shall no longer yield beneath the well-feathered 
oar. For be it said frankly and plainly that this 
football, whatever may be its merits, is at best a 
brutal sport—old prize-fight, in short, writ large. 
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And it is because it thus finds vent for the fighting 
qualities of the Briton that we esteem it now so 
highly. The sadness of it is that whereas in the 
olden time we carried those same fighting qualities 
across the seas and made use of them against the 
national foe, we are utilising them nowadays against 
ourselves—hamlet against hamlet, county against 
county; and the returns of the Registrar-General 
are swelled perceptibly by the casualties of the foot- 
ball field. Yet when all has been said that can be 
said in disparagement of this sport for men, the 
figure of the football player—bruised, maimed per- 
chance, soiled from head to foot with his native clay, 
showing great tracts of naked flesh through the 
rents of his scanty garments, a tatterdemalion, in 
brief, of the most disreputable aspect—will retain 
something of the heroic, and will be, at least, abso- 
lutely British. 








FINANCE. 





HE accumulation of gold by the four great 

military States of the Continent—France, Ger- 
many, Russia, and Austria-Hungary—threatens to 
disturb every money market in the world before 
long. Already the accumulations in those four 
States exceed 200 millions sterling; and yet the 
central banks are as eagerly bidding for the metal 
as if they had not sufficient reserves. Naturally 
people are becoming uneasy, for they can see no 
trade explanation of the action of the banks. 
Up to the present the Continental demand has 
been largely satisfied by the United States, from 
which the silver purchases are driving out gold. 
But if any action is taken there to stop the 
gold exports, the demand upon the Bank of 
England may become so large that our market 
may be seriously convulsed. The Bank of England 
is doing what it can to protect its reserve by raising 
the prices of foreign gold coin ; but it can accomplish 
little, for the joint-stock banks wilfully shut their 
eyes to what is going on, and compete with one 
another in lending and discounting. 

The demand for gold has, during the week, 
somewhat weakened the silver market, which has 
also been adversely affected by the large offers 
of bills and telegraphic transfers by the India 
Council, and by rumours that the Indian Government 
will, after all, tamper with its currency. All the 
evidence goes to show that the fall in silver is stimu- 
lating Indian trade, and therefore the prosperity of 
the Indian people. And yet the Indian officials are 
clamouring for action which inevitably must result, 
if adopted, in injury to the Empire. Meantime, 
apprehension is growing in the United States on 
account of the silver purchases. It is becoming clear 
to everyone now that the existing Congress will not 
repeal the Purchase Act; and before anything can 
be done the gold exports may become so large as to 
send gold to a premium. 

The gold movements fortunately have checked 
this week the wild speculation upon the Stock 
Exchange, which was becoming dangerous. Within 
a fortnight over two millions sterling in gold have 
been exported from New York, and have revived 
fears of a currency crisis, thereby warning specu- 
lators to be more careful. Here at home the an- 
nouncement that a Bill is to be introduced shorten- 
ing the hours of labour on railways has checked 
speculation in home railway stocks, and the failure 
of the negotiations between the coa!-owners and the 
miners in South Wales is only too likely, we fear, to 
lead to a great strike which will affect over 100,000 
men. In Melbourne, the failure of the Federal 
Bank reminds us that the Australasian Colonies 
are still in the throes of a severe commercial 
and financial crisis. In Argentina an effort is 
apparently being made to compel President Saenz 
Pena to resign, while the railway companies are 
loudly complaining that the Government has allowed 
the guarantees to fall greatly in arrear. In France 





there is less excitement, but no restoration of con- 
fidence, and the Government deems it necessary to 
introduce a Bill making punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment manceuvres for inciting to the with- 
drawal of savings bank deposits. Bankers are 
unwilling to engage in new enterprises, and business 
is exceedingly slack. In Spain the Finance Minister 
practically acknowledges that the Government is 
insolvent. Its annual deficit amounts on an average 
to about three millions sterling, and it has an enor- 
mous floating debt which it cannot fund or pay 
off.. In Italy further banking scandals have 
come to light, and the whole banking system is 
utterly bad, while the Government is spending far 
more than it can afford. In Russia there is dis- 
organisation in every direction, and the Government 
has this week threatened bankers and others with 
severe measures who venture to do anything likely 
to lower the price of Government stocks. 

Everywhere, indeed, there are difficulties of one 
kind or another, and there is probability, almost 
amounting to certainty, therefore, of a continued 
falling off in business. At home and abroad 
trade is depressed and prices are low, and there is 
little likelihood of any recovery in prices while the 
accumulation of gold upon the Continent goes on. 
Unfortunately, too, labour disputes are becoming 
more numerous both at home and abroad. At home 
all attempts to bring about a settlement in the cotton 
trade dispute have failed. The tendency therefore 
is for investors to exercise more caution than they 
have done for years past. Really sound securities 
are in fairly good demand at high prices; but doubt- 
ful securities, and still more purely speculative securi- 
ties, must decline in price, for they will go more and 
more out of general favour. 








A LATTER-DAY ROUSSEAU. 





T adds a new interest to that wonderful novel, 
“Anna Karénina,’ to be told that Levin, the 
quiet country gentleman, the lover of Kitty Scher- 
batsky, is in the main a portrait of the author 
himself. One had suspected as much before, but 
Tolstoy’s brother-in-law, M. Behrs, in his newly 
published “ Recollections” of the Count (Heinemann) 
now tells it to us with authority, and he adds the 
interesting detail that the chapter in the novel 
where Levin and Kitty make use of the initial 
letters of certain words in order to express to each 
other their mutual love, describes with faithful 
accuracy the manner of Tolstoy’s own courtship of 
his wife. This one may like to hear without being 
guilty of that contemptible curiosity which prefers 
the small-beer chronicle of the private lives of great 
people to a knowledge of their public works and 
deeds ; for Tolstoy is now on a somewhat exceptional 
footing. From being perhaps the greatest novelist 
of his time, he has now become the apostle of a new 
ethical creed, wielding a very widespread influence 
as such, and it is his daily life, his actual manner of 
living which, as the practical exposition of that 
creed, is put forward as the important thing. 
Indeed, Tolstoy has now renounced his novels, 
except the “ Kreutzer Sonata,” as works of an unre- 
generate period, and wishes his followers not to 
heed them. Without being followers of his, we 
may take the leave which his new attitude gives us, 
and indulge an interest in himself. He is a fascin- 
ating subject. There is no theme, no psychology, in 
his novels more so. It isa pity he is not more justly 
known. He suffers the fate of many great men 
through the absurdities of his self-styled disciples. 
False impressions exist about him. To many he is 
simply a morose eccentric, with fanatical ideas on the 
subject of marriage and property, victimising his 
family in order t» gratify his mad whims, and 
encouraging the inevitable crowd of cranks and 
fools who are always ready to form a claque for any- 
one who sets up as the preacher of something new 
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and strange. One is apt to forget that Tolstoy is 
one of the greatest literary geniuses of the century, 
a writer gifted with an equal insight to pierce into 
the souls, to apprehend the complex romances and 
tragedies of the men and women of that brilliant 
aristocratic world into which he was born, and to 
understand the emotions of the humblest mujhik on 
his estates ; and one does not easily realise that the 
man is in truth a saint, full of gentleness and nobility, 
whose family and dependents, if they do not all 
accept his teaching and are even somewhat irked by 
it, surround him with a joyous love and reverence 
which is by far the finest testimony to the beauty 
of his character. 

The hint which sends us back to Levin is 
more valuable than any.explanation of Tolstoy 
which M. Behrs himself offers. In Levin, that ap- 
parently contradictory person, the practical and 
earnest, yet mystical, lord of acres and peasants, with 
his sentiment for the rights of his class and his 
yearnings for the rude existence of the hind, mowing 
all day long with his own labourers and sharing 
their food, yet dreaming of the joys of family life 
with that exquisite flowey of patrician refinement, 
the woman to whom he had given his love; in Levin 
we have unconsciously unfolded the true genesis of 
the Tolstoy of to-day. There is a passage in “ Anna 
Karénina” in which those mystic intimations which 
have ultimately led Tolstoy to don the peasant’s 
kaftan are revealed with a beauty and foree which 
make the passage more illuminative of his springs of 
action than any didactic account of his creed. It is 
evening in the hay-fields. The peasants, their day’s 
work done, start homeward across the prairie with 
laden wains, the babui (women) in a group stepping 
firmly behind. 


“The babui, with rakes on their shoulders, and dressed in 
bright-coloured petticoats, began to sing in loud, happy voices, 
One wild untrained voice would intone the folk-song (pyésna), 
and then fifty other young, fresh, and powerful voices would 


take it up and repeat it to the end. 

“ The babui, singing their pyésna, passed close to Levin, who, 
reclining on a hay-rick, saw these women draw near, swellin 
like a cloud with tumultuous joy, ready to surround him aa 
carry him away, together with the hay-ricks and the wagons, as 
he lay and listened to the rhythm of this wild song, with its 
accompaniment of whistles and shrill cries, These women, the 
meadow, the far-off fields—all seemed to him to be filled with a 
strange, weird life and animation. This gaiety filled him with 
envy. He would have liked to take part; but he could not thus 
express his joy of living, and he was obliged to lie still and look 
and listen. When the throng had passed out of sight, he was 
filled with a sense of his loneliness, of his physical indolence, of 
the hostility which existed between him — this life that he saw: 

“All of these mujhiks, even those who had quarrelled with 
him about the hay, or those whom he had injared, if their inten- 
tion was not to cheat him, saluted him gaily as they passed, and 
showed no anger for what he had done. or any remorse or even 
remembrance that they had tried to defraud him. All was 
swallowed up and forgotten in this sea of joyous universal 
labour. God gave the day, God gave the strength; and the day 
and the strength consecrated the labour and yielded their own 
reward. No one dreamed of asking, why this work, and who 
enjoyed the fruits of it. These questions were secondary and 
of no account.” 


Here speaks the true ecstatic, speaking, be it 
said, of fascinating things by which most of us 
have at times been moved. Yes, surely most of 
us have been moved some time or other even 
as Levin was, in whom the bearing of a young 
peasant and his wife who are in love with 
each other clinches, so to speak, the desire to ex- 
change this burdensome, artificial existence for “ the 
laborious, simple, pure, and delightful life of the 
peasantry.” It is a primal instinct, which we did not 
need Jean-Jacques to implant in us—nor M. Zola 
with his “La Terre” to correct. Only most of us, being 
of little faith, have questioned the reality of this 
primitive paradise, and have come to the conclusion 
that “ ablonsky pie,” as the luxuries of life generally 
are nicknamed in the Tolstoy household, forms too 
strong a temptation for human nature in its present 
imperfect state. Tolstoy's faith and fortitude being 
greater, he has arrived at translating Levin's yearn- 
ings into action. 








M. Behrs mentions a trait which is a pleasant 
testimony of the naturalness and sincerity of Tol- 
stoy’s character. In joining the peasantry he is not, 
like so many patrician revolutionists, animated by 
any bitterness against his own class. His instincts 
were intensely aristocratic, and while he loved the 
people, “his love for the aristocracy was still 
stronger.” He had no sympathy with the middle 
class. He admitted to M. Behrs that he was proud 
and vain, and, like Walter Scott, when literary 
success came, he acknowledged that he was pleased 
to think he was both writer and aristocrat. This little 
failing, which exemplifies the honest human nature 
of the man, renders all the more remarkable his act 
of renunciation. It is not the only respect in which 
he was better than his acknowledged master 
Rousseau. One has only to look at his portrait, 
whose powerful, rugged features are said to resemble 
strikingly those of some of his princely and warlike 
ancestors, to realise that this is no mere sentimental- 
ist only half sincere, but a masterful man of genius, 
who by an heroic or, if you like, fanatical resolution 
has obtained an absolute mastership over himself. 
Nevertheless, Rousseau is his chief inspiration, the 
difference being that Tolstoy lives what he thinks, 
and that at bottom he has a grip, even a rigid grip, 
on certain Christian principles. It is Rousseau who 
inspired his theory of education. His creed is 
founded on three rules: That we should not oppose 
evil with force; that we should not consume more 
than we ourselves produce; and that men and 
women should equally practise and aspire towards 
purity and chastity. Of these the first two are 
derivable from the teaching of “Emile.” The 
third, which is his ideal of marriage—an ideal 
which he points out is by no means an ascetic one 
—is simply the ideal which Christianity has always 
preached, if those who profess Christianity have 
not always managed to live up to it. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 





IKE Artemus Ward's “morral wax figgers,” M. 
Paul Morillot’s “ Le Roman en France” (Paris: 
Masson) is an attempt to combine instruction with 
amusement. The “ soaring human boy,” when he is 
at a French school, is allowed nothing in the way of 
fiction more modern than “ Télémaque,” a stodgy 
work only less intolerable than ‘‘ Sandford and 
Merton” because it happens to be better written. 
In his holidays the boy yawns over “Gil Blas” and 
“Paul et Virginie.” But both at school and at 
home it is to be feared that he secretly devours 
works much more crapulous or scrofulous. This he 
does, M. Morillot thinks, because all modern novels 
are for him forbidden fruit; and it is hoped that the 
present volume, designed to give him a bird’s-eye 
view of the French novel from the seventeenth 
century onwards—say from Honoré d’Urfé to Paul 
Bourget—will bring him to a better frame of mind. 
It is illustrated with copious extracts; and these at 
least he will probably read, if, as is not unlikely, he 
carefully skips the expository chapters. 

The old question, of course, recurs, whether even 
the best novels, written for grown-ups, are good 
reading for boys. It is doubtful whether the best- 
intentioned novels can have any real educational 
value. While they take the imagination captive, 
they weaken the will. Every novel-reader, whether 
he wills it or not, to some extent collaborates with 
the author; his mind seizes on the heroes of his 
preference and recreates them in his own image; in 
every novel it is our own romance we seek and that 
we always finish by finding. This is a dangerous 
charm at fifteen. So is the subject-matter, which, in 
nine novels out of ten, is love. What is a boy likely 
to make out of the love-business of “ Manon Lescaut” 
or “La Nouvelle Héloise” ? Yet why should boys 
not read these stories when we let them get by heart 
the fourth book of the Aineid ? Indeed, Huet, Bishop 
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of Avranches, thought that boys ought to know all 
about love: “It is necessary that young persons 
should know of this passion, that they may shut 
their ears to the sort which is criminal, and learn 
how to behave under the influence of the sort which 
is holy and honourable: for experience demonstrates 
that those who know least about love are the most 
susceptible to it.” Bjérnsterne Bjérnson is of the 
same opinion, and would even have the physiological 
basis of the matter explained to school-girls. 

Putting aside our own private conviction that 
books of extracts are inventions of the devil, we see 
nothing to object to in M. Morillot’s book. It is 
perhaps at its best, it is certainly at its fullest, in 
the chapters on the eighteenth century—the century 
not so much of the novel, as we understand it, as of 
the “conte.” Some ingenuous persons there be who 
suppose that the eighteenth-century “conte” is the 
same thing as the “short story.” But that is an 
error. “Wandering Willie’s Tale,” or “These and 
That's Wife,” or “The Mayor of Gantick,” or 
“ L’Héritage,” or “ Boule de Suif”—we are naming a 
few classics of the “short story”—have nothing, 
except their brevity, in common with “ L’Ingénu,” 
or “Zadig,” or “Le Diable Amoureux.” For the 
“short story” is only a novel in miniature; we 
believe in its personages, and put ourselves in their 
place; we are illuded. But the “conte” aims at 
no illusion: we do not trouble ourselves about 
the reality of the Sultan Misapouf, or the 
Princess Grisemine; but we are much amused at 
what they say, and how they say it. A “conte” 
interests us by the skill of the narrative, or the 
drollery of the subject, or its wit, or its allusions, 
or perhaps the profundity of its thought; but that 
is all: we never mentally change places with Candide 
or Mile. Cunégonde. It all depends, of course, upon 
the point of view. The “Adventures of Sindbad 
the Sailor” is a novel for the youngsters; for the 
grown-ups it is only a “conte.” About the “con- 
teurs” of the eighteenth century M. Morillot has 
much that is interesting to say, more especially as 
in this respect he has a fine field of ignorance to 
work upon. We have, for instance, referred to 
Sultan Misapouf and Princess Grisemine. What 
reader of this line can say, off-hand, who invented 
those personages? When he learns that it was the 
Abbé Voisenon, how much the wiser will he be? 
Well, M. Morillot’s is just the book for his money. 

When M. Morillot approaches the nineteenth 
century he gets, for obvious reasons, on more 
debatable ground. For our part, we think his 
estimate of Stendhal, whom he apparently 
regards as little else than a pretentious humbug, 
distinctly wrong-headed. Stendhal was a Greno- 
blois, M. Morillot is a professor at Grenoble, and we 
remember the proverb about prophets in their own 
country. M. Morillot is quite angry with Stendhal 
for playing the dandy, when he was stumpy and 
corpulent; but surely his physical disadvantages 
made the adventure all the more gallant? In any 
case, Stendhal’s personal peculiarities are neither 
here nor there; it remains incontestable that he 
was a master of the literature of analysis, that 
there is more insight into human nature in 
certain pages of “Le Rouge et Le Noir” than 
in all the vaunted, but in reality puzzle-headed 
and theatrical, “Comédie Humaine,” of Balzac, 
and that if there had been no Stendhal, there 
would have been no Bourget. For which last con- 
sideration alone we are inclined to affirm that if 
Stendhal had not existed, it would have been neces- 
sary toinvent him. M. Morillot is also unduly con- 
temptuous towards Alexander Dumas the elder. He 
actually calls Alexander the Great’s quasi-historic 
cycles “une ceuvre industrielle!” This is most 


, tolerable and not to be borne. We should, Pick- 
’ wickianly speaking, like to have M. Morillot’s blood. 


Fortunately, none of the boys for whom he writes 
will be duped by him. They will still go on reading 
“Les Trois Mousquetaires ” with delight, while it is 
greatly to be feared that they will read “ Le Roman 





en France” with feelings, as Carlyle says, quite 
other. 

M. Jean Madeline's “Contes sur Porcelaine” 
(Paris: Calmann Lévy) contains some writing almost 
as pretty as its title. It is all very delicate and 
ceramic. M. Madeline goes upon the true principle 
that to hint is better than to expatiate, and that, 
although Aristotle demanded for a perfect play a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, the perfect story 
should be all middle. Take “L’Anniversaire.” A 
husband is waiting for his wife. It is the first anni- 
versary of their wedding-day. He has placed a big 
bouquet of roses on the dining-table and a little 
jewel case under the lady's napkin. As he tries to 
kill time by reading the paper—-“ Les Ministres se sont 
réunis. .. . On nous écrit de Moscou "—he is think- 
ing to himself: What will she do? She will throw 
her arms round his neck, whispering “ My darling.” 
What a dinner they will have! But when the lady 
at length returns home, things happen quite other- 
wise. There is no embrace, no darling, the bouquet 
is unnoticed, the dinner a failure, and the lady has 
forgotten all about the anniversary. There is 
nothing, as you see, in the story; but there is a 
good deal in the telling of it, as M. Madeline tells it, 
“on porcelain.” Again, in “ Le Revoir,” we have a 
couple who see one another for a moment, fall in 
love at a distance, separate for long years, during 
which each gradually idealises, spiritualises the 
image of the other ; they meet again—and the reality 
does not correspond with the image. Conclusion: 
“Tl aurait mieux valu ne jamais nous revoir.” It is 
all a case of “weighing a butterfly’s wing in a 
spider’s web,” and those who like that kind of 
exercise will find M. Madeline’s little book an 
exquisite example of it. 

The best that one can say about “ Maitre Gratien,” 
by Léon de Tinseau (Paris: Calmann Lévy), is that 
it is quite harmless. M. de Tinseau is too prolific: 
it is not given to him or any other mortal man to 
turn out a good novel every six months. Maitre 
Gratien is a Lovelace of the Court of Marie Antoin- 
ette, who is allowed to marry his Clarissa and live 
happy ever afterwards. Richardson's treatment of 
the eternal seduction theme was more true than 
this, and eke more moral. M. de Tinseau gives us 
Richardson and rose-water. The blend may seem 
promising to readers tired of gutter realism; but if 
they can read through “ Maitre Gratien” without 
skipping every other page they must have excep- 
tional powers of dogged endurance. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THE BAUBLE SHOP.” 


T is a significant fact that the discussion of Mr. 
I. Henry Arthur Jones’s new play, The Bauble 
Shop, has turned not upon the dramatist’s per- 
sonages in the foreground, their passions and 
struggles, but upon the details in the background, 
the external and more or less trivial details of House 
of Commons procedure. The truth is that for one 
man who knows or cares anything about the merits 
of a play as a play, there are at least a score in this our 
right little tight little island who have no thought or 
sympathy to spare for anything but politics. And 
the average Englishman is not only a politician, 
busy with policies, plans, and principles, he is also 
an inveterate political gossip and gobemouche, in- 
ordinately fond of the tittle-tattle of public life, 
priding himself on his familiarity with its minutest 
forms of etiquette, intensely curious about the per- 
sonal peculiarities of his parliamentary representa- 
tives—this man’s white hat and that man’s collars, 
thingamy’s orchids and the eye-glass of what- 
d'ye-call-him. The newspapers have long since 
flattered this little weakness of his, turning on 
their most “ picturesque” writers to describe 
“the humours of Parliament,’ “scene in the 
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House,” and what not. To this taste—not a very 
sober or dignified taste, I think—the author of The 
Bauble Shop has made an unblushing appeal. Not 
only does he show us Cabinet Ministers dictating 
official letters to their private secretaries and receiv- 
ing deputations in their private houses, but he 
actually takes us within the precincts of the House 
itself, and into its innermost recesses, makes us at 
home in Ministers’ private rooms there, gives us 
glimpses of the Terrace and echoes of the Lobby. 
He aims, in short, at affording us just that sort of 
pleasure which, it appears, the average elector feels 
on being piloted round the place by his member, 
and ultimately gratified with a seat in the Strangers’ 
Gallery. Well, it seems that merely in the character 
of a House of Commons guide—for the moment I am 
not considering him as a dramatist at all—Mr. Jones 
is a failure. The experts have lost no time in telling 
us that his details of procedure are all wrong, that 
fascinating beauties do not turn Ministers’ rooms 
into boudoirs, that members never rush pell-mell 
into those sacred apartments, that Lord Clivebrooke 
could not have moved the second reading of the 
Public Morality Bill, nor Mr. Stoach his amendment, 
in the particular way supposed, and so forth. 

But the fact that Mr. Jones’s critics have fastened 
upon these mistakes of his, these errors in mechanical, 
external, twopenny-halfpenny matters of Parlia- 
mentary form, has yet another significance. It 
shows that Mr. Jones has failed, not merely as a 
cicerone to St. Stephen’s, but in his main business as 
a playwright—the business of interesting us in the 
characters and actions of men and women as men 
and women. Tapers and Tadpoles, actual or poten- 
tial, as we most of us are, we should yet have been 
less engrossed in the consideration of the picturesque 
Parliamentary reporting aspect of the play—the 
“Under the Clock” or “Toby, M.P.,” aspect—if Mr. 
Jones had only given us something in the more 
properly dramatic part of his work to absorb our 
attention—something, in Byron’s phrase, to break our 
minds upon. Now he has failed to give us anything of 
the kind. Not only does he fail to interest us in the 
conduct and fortunes of his chief personages, he fails 
even to make us believe in them. Of all his characters 
only one stands firmly on its legs, and persuades me 
that I am looking at a man instead of a dramatist’s 
dummy. This is Stoach, M.P., the rugged, bigoted 
leader of the Puritan faction, who does give some 
evidence of vitality and power. But even Stoach, 
I fear, is a caricature, if not a libel. For it is not, 
we are given to understand, zeal for morality, or 
even for his party, which has prompted Stoach to 
spy upon Clivebrooke, and to wreck his public career. 
No, it is personal spleen and rancour. Clivebrooke 
has scoffed at his oratory, and snubbed his advances. 
Still, if Stoach is not an actual person, he is a 
conceivable one. Clivebrooke and the woman 
for whom he sacrifices his career are, frankly, incon- 
ceivable. Clivebrooke is Leader of the House of 
Commons, and the most brilliant statesman of his 
day—clearly a type of what Mr. Gladstone, in his 
Homeric moments, calls dvaf dvdpay. If a play- 
wright chooses to bring a character of this kind on 
the stage, he must take the consequences. You can’t 
lug Voltaire to the footlights and let him talk like 
Palissot, or Oliver Cromwell and let him act like his 
son Richard. If you present a great man, you must 
make him be’ave as sich. Now Mr. Jones's great 
man is a contemptibly little one; he is a weakling 
and, to speak quite plainly, a fool. Beyond the 
power of dictating humorous refusals to impor- 
tunate constituents, he displays no single intel- 
lectual quality. He receives a deputation from the 
Balls Pond Road with the airy badinage of a 
popular manager refusing an extra sixpence a 
night to a crowd of discontented supers—in fact, 
throughout this scene I could not help the feeling 
that the playwright had made Mr. Wyndham behave 
precisely as the real Mr. Wyndham would behave in 
actual life if called upon to transact the business of 
the Home Secretary. Obviously, then, it is not his 





mental powers which have promoted Clivebrooke to 
the leadership of his party; there is “no damned 
nonsense abcut intellect” in his case. Then he has 
come to be what he is by sheer force of character, by 
strength of will, by diplomacy, resource, the art of 
managing men? Hardly. Stoach has only to lay 
hold of him, and he becomes as clay in the hands of 
the potter. He has no thought of resistance; his 
friend the navvy would never have called him a 
“ well-plucked ‘un” if he could have seen him im- 
potently whining and writhing in the toyshop. It 
is said that when a man gets his back to the wall he 
must fight—but Clivebrooke doesn’t. See this pre- 
cious “leader” in his room at the House! He sits 
helpless, with his head in his hands—pretty women pat 
him on the back and say, “poor fellow !”—his private 
secretary ostentatiously pities him—but stillthisworm 
doesn’tturn. He can think of noexpedient to avert 
defeat; he can only groan,and finally make a theatrical 
exit—“ room, if you please, gentlemen!”—with a histri- 
onic swagger, the empty blusterof conscious weakness. 
His belated decision to marry the girl who has got 
him into trouble, twenty-four hours after it would 
have saved his Parliamentary position, is eminently 
characteristic of his feeble, vacillating character. 
But, alas! this touch of consistency in weakness 
is due, I fear, not to Mr. Jones’s skill in delineating 
character, but to his inability to find any other 
pretext for a fourth Act. As a public man, then, 
Clivebrooke is an imposture. He is no better as a 
private one. We are asked to believe that this 
man-of-the-world, this professional Don Juan, would 
pay a series of midnight visits to the assistant in 
a toyshop in order to drink tea with her, and on 
discovery of her complete innocence be straightway 
eonverted to honourable courses! Johnson said 
Richardson made the passions move at the command 
of virtue. Mr. Jones “goes one better,” and bids 
them “move on!” The inventor, or inventors, of 
the original, the archetypal Don Juan knew better 
than that! No, no—I cannot for one moment believe 
in Lord Clivebrooke. 

As to the lady of his affections, the toyshop girl, 
Jessie Keber, I should like to believe in her, for she 
is a very sweet creature. But she allows a man, and 
her superior in station, to visit her, alone, in the 
dead of night; week after week she consents to 
occupy a villa he has provided for her in the 
country—and yet never suspects that she is doing 
anything unusual or, to put it as mildly as possible, 
unmaidenly. O vertu, ow vas-tu tenicher? Answer: 
in a toyshop. I know of no heroine, ancient or 
modern, so innocent as Jessie Keber—except a certain 
young woman in Boccaccio, whose precise adven- 
tures can hardly be referred to here. 

But how, I may be asked, if The Bauble Shop is 
as I have described it, are we to account for its 
enthusiastic reception on the first night and (if 
report speaks truly) on all subsequent nights? I 
might reply, That is no business of mine; I am con- 
cerned with the diagnosis of dramas, not of the 
public taste. But I will hazard the guess that the 
freshness of the theme and the Parliamentary 
sketches on the stage—for Mr. Jones is the first to 
transfer this particular kind of picturesque reporting 
from the newspapers to the theatre—is one reason; 
and excellent acting is, doubtless,another. Mr. Wynd- 
ham plays Clivebrooke with alert intelligence and a 
depth of feeling for which his warmest “ supporters” 
(that, I gather from a recent manifesto of Mr. Hare’s, 
is the orthodox word for an actor-manager’s patrons) 
can hardly have been prepared. Mr. Valentine’s 
Stoach, too, is quite admirable. Miss Mary Moore is 
bewitchingly girlish; and Miss Fanny Enson a fine 
lady of real, as opposed to theatrical, distinction. Mr. 
C. W. Somerset gives us another of his clever studies 
of old men; while Miss Ellis Jeffreys and Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth are agreeably frivolous. Mr. Frank 
Worthing brings—or brought on the first night—a 
lyric fervour to the part of the Minister's private 
secretary which would be better suited to Ruy Blas. 
The sympathetic hand-shake he bestows on his fallen 
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chief is quite “in the grand style.” But politicians’ 
private secretaries are not so picturesque, or Victor- 
Hugoesque, as that. 

A. B. W. 








THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA. 





WELL-INFORMED Correspondent in the South 
of Europe writes as follows :— 


“The attention which the people of England 
have for some years been compelled to give to their 
home politics has caused them to lose much of the 
interest which they at one time felt in the affairs of 
other countries. Just, however, as it is possible to 
carry a policy of interference in the concerns of 
other States too far, so it is also possible, to the 
injury of the individual nation and of the interest 
of the family of nations, to carry a policy of in- 
difference to an extreme. This seems to be the 
present danger in England at a moment when great 
changes in the constitution of more than one of the 
great States of Kurope are impending, which changes 
eannot but exercise a far-reaching influence on the 
vital interests of this country. This refers more par- 
ticularly to what is passing in Austro-Hungary, 
which, since the war of 1866, has had many and 
notable opportunities of rendering great services to 
the general cause of European progress and stability ; 
but through some inherent vice in the system which 
has Vienna for a centre, has not only failed to grasp 
them, but has been, in the main, the cause of the 
disturbance and disquietude that have been steadily 
increasing since the Congress of Berlin in 1878. That 
this assertion is not without warrant is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that the Government chiefly 
responsible for the non-execution of the reforms 
designed at the Congress of Berlin for the ameliora- 
tion of the provinces and districts of European 
Turkey then left under the sovereignty of the 
Sultan, was that of Austria. Equally was Austria 
responsible for the mutilation of the frontier 
planned out for Greece at the Conference of Berlin 
in 1880. The only modification that may be allowed 
to what, to those unaware of the facts, may appear 
a too sweeping censure, is that Germany, under 
Prince Bismarck, was an active supporter of Austria’s 
action. 

“Now, in this policy of Austria there was nothing 
haphazard or unpremeditated; it was but the 
natural obedience to the impulse given to her in 
1866, the Drang nach Osten, towards a new centre 
of stability after her defeat at Sadowa. Had the 
relations of Austria and Hungary towards each 
other continued on the same basis as before that 
event, it is possible that the policy laid down by 
Metternich for Austria in her relation to Russia 
with regard to the East might have been worked 
out. ‘Oppose Russia to the last in her aggression 
on Turkey, and then when you can no longer do 
so with advantage or security, divide with her,’ 
was the substance of the words if not the identical 
phraseology of the great opponent of the first 
Napoleon. The erection, however, of Hungary into 
an almost independent State has, to all appearances, 
changed the current of the impulse, and given it 
quite another direction. Profiting by the weakness 
and want of true political instinct that has dis- 
tinguished the dominant party at Vienna, the 
Hungarians have been gradually freeing themselves 
from the influence and control of Austria. Two 
years ago when the Austrian Court accompanying 
the Delegation to Budapest arrived there, they did 
so with a cut-and-dry demand for a credit for an 
immediate war with Russia. The Hungarians, with 
a promptitude and firmness for which Europe owes 
them a deep debt of gratitude, refused to grant the 
credit demanded, and declared that Hungary had 
no motives for making war on Russia, but needed 
to utilise her energies in the development of her 
resources and trade. The reaction of this rebuff was 





felt as far back as Berlin, and eventually led to the 
displacement of Count Waldersee from his post as 
chief of the General Staff; since when he has become 
an ardent partisan of a Russo-German Alliance. 
From then the separation between Austria and 
Hungary has been becoming more complete, and 
even the cordiality that in appearance existed 
between the King of Hungary and his Magyar 
subjects has been sensibly diminished. Quite 
recently the Hungarian Delegation refused the 
demand of the Austrian Government, that Hungary 
should participate in the expenses of the heir- 
presumptive during his voyage round the world. 
When the subject was pressed, they not only 
maintained their refusal, but threatened that if 
it was insisted on they would do so in full 
Parliament, and publicly proclaim their reasons for 
doing so. Before this attitude of the Magyars the 
Austrian Court and Government backed down, and 
it only needed the action of the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment in the mixed marriage question—to which a 
large majority belonging to all creeds demanded 
a liberal solution—to make the Court leave Buda- 
pest in hot haste, shaking off the rebellious dust 
of Hungary from their shoes. 

“* How serious is the rupture between the Emperor- 
King of Austria-Hungary and his Magyar subjects 
is not quite appreciated in England, nor are 
its consequences yet clear. Hesitation reigns at 
Vienna. The will to treat Hungary as a State in 
rebellion exists in full force in the breast of the 
reactionary party, but the Emperor Francis Joseph 
has not yet forgotten under what circumstances the 
superior officers of the Hungarian Army wrung 
from him, bowed down and humiliated, on the 
morrow of the fatal day at Sadowa, the restoration 
of the liberty of their country. Already the 
Hungarians are discussing the intention, when the 
Emperor dies, of not acknowledging the Archduke 
Ferdinand as his successor, but electing the Arch- 
duke Joseph as King of Hungary, and so cutting 
the last link that binds them to Austria. 

“It is with such a possibility in view that one 
has to consider the future of Austria. What is 
thought of the matter in Germany is suggested by 
amap recently published at Glogau, in Silesia, en- 
titled *General-Karte von Deutschland. Deutsches 
Reich nebst Deutsch-Oesterreich und Schweiz.? It 
is significant that under the term German Austria 
(Deutsch-Oesterreich) is included all Austria down 
to Trieste coloured in with Germany ; while Hungary 
is left untinted, thus pointing to the idea of an 
eventual absorption of Austria by Germany and 
emphasising Prince Bismarck’s warning to Italy that 
if ever she tried to go to Trieste she would meet 
there the sword-point of Germany. In Bohemia and 
Moravia, notwithstanding the agitation kept up for 
the restoration of the Bohemian monarchy, the feel- 
ing is strong that the hand of Germany is already 
on them, and that their incorporation is only a 
question of time. The half of the problem thus 
solved, the position of Hungary, becomes more deeply 
interesting. At Budapest the idea has been already 
broached that in the event of a separation from 
Austria, Hungary should boldly strike out as the 
leader in a Danubian Confederation which should 
include Roumania, Bulgaria, and Servia with the 
occupied provinces of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Montenegro. So vigorous a proposal could only 
be carried into effect with the assent and 
support of a preponderance of the Great Powers. 
As an alternative to a general war, or a parti- 
tion of the Danubian and Balkan States between 
Austria and Russia, with the assent of Germany, in 
return for certain compensations—say Russian 
Poland west of the Vistula, which has been already 
hinted at by Russian writers—such a solution has 
many things to recommend it. But whatever the 
ultimate settlement of the question may be, it is 
quite certain that it cannot be very much longer 
delayed. All over the Balkan and Danubian States, 
including Hungary, there is a growing impatience 
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with their present condition. The incessant agita- 
tions, and diplomatic, political, and commercial 
pressure which are irritatingly exercised by various 
Governments, are forcing on them the necessity of 
some kind of combination for mutual aid and defence, 
and it is in the direction indicated they are learning 
to look for a 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


2 


OUR POLICY IN EGYPT. 


S1r,—I read with much interest the able article on Egypt in 
THe Speaker of the 28th inst. Seeing in it the writer's ex- 
pression of opinion that we should “ emphatically impress” on 
the Egyptian mind our determination to evacuate at the first 
practicable opportunity—an opinion which I, as a good Liberal, 
hasten to endorse—I was reminded of a long past interview. 

In the winter of 1889-99 I told Mr. Milner—then Financial 
Secretary to the Egyptian Government—whom I had the pleasure 
of meeting in Cairo, that I thought before evacuating the country 
we ought to free it from the control of the Sultan. I still hold 
this to be good counsel. Such a policy would bring both Khedive 
and people to our side, simplify the Egyptian question for the 
future, and promote Mr. Gladstone's “ bag and baggage” policy. 
—Yours truly, ! Joun T. BRUNNER. 

9, Ennismore Gardens, 8.W., January 31st, 1893. 








THE SECOND CRUCIFIXION, 





OUD mockers in the roaring street 
Say Christ is crucified again ; 

Twice pierced His gospel-bringing feet, 

Twice broken His great heart in vain. 


I hear, and to myself I smile, 
For Christ talks with me all the while. 


No angel now to roll the etone 
From off His unawaking sleep, 

In vain shall Mary watch alone, 
In vain the soldiers vigil keep. 


Yet while they deem my Lord is dead 
My eyes are on His shining head. 


Ah ! never more shall Mary hear 
That voice exceeding sweet and low 
Within the garden calling clear, 
Her Lord is gone, and she must go. 


Yet all the while my Lord I meet 
In every London lane and street. 


Poor Lazarus shall wait in vain, 
And Bartimeus still go blind ; 
The healing hem shall ne’er again 
Be touched by suffering humankind. 


Yet all the while I see them rest, 
The poor and outeast, in His breast. 


No more unto the stubborn heart 
With gentle knocking shall He plead, 
No more the mystie pity start, 
For Christ twice dead is dead indeed. 
So in the street I hear men say, 
Yet Christ is with me all the day. 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





OMAR-W ORSHIP. 


HE fervid and ever-growing cult of Omar 
Khayyam has at length given sign of its 
existence in a dinner—to be precise, in two dinners. 
It was a pious thought that prompted the brilliant 
little company of poets, journalists, and artists to 
assemble together at “ The Florence” a few evenings 
ago and “turn down an empty glass ” to the memory 
of the great Persian. So it was that he begged his 
lovers to commemorate him. Herrick, the reader 

































































will remember, would not have his lovers think on 
him “in sober mornings :” 
“Tn sober mornings, do not thou rehearse 
The holy incantation of a verse ; 
But when that men have both well drunk and fed, 
Let my enchantments then be sung or read.” 

So Omar. “O, my friends,” runs the pathetic 
injunction in Mr. Huntly McCarthy's translation, 
“when Iam sped, appoint a meeting, and when ye 
have met together be ye glad thereof, and when the 
cup:bearer holds in her hand a flagon of old wine, 
then think upon Old Khayyam and drink to his 
memory.” It emphasises that mysteriousness of the 
power of the written word, on which Carlyle was so 
fond of dwelling, to ponder on the significance of 
these fifty-odd gentlemen meeting to dine on an 
invitation given nearly eight hundred years ago, 
Verily the book, especially the “book of verses,” is 
the true phonograph. <A dozen perfect lines secure 
you friends for all eternity. Sappho has more 
passionate lovers by means of her handful of lovely 
words than in her living beauty she could ever have 
dreamed of. “ Not her, not her, but a voice!” 


And how strange it must have seemed to Omar, 
if we can for a moment imagine him cognisant of 
the earnest worship ascending amid the steam of a 
London restaurant, to realise that his friends were 
not only eight hundred years away from him, but 
men of an alien race, of a civilisation so different 
from that he knew, men whose ancestors he may 
have heard of as a race of savage hyperboreans, much 
as we hear of the Esquimaux or the inhabitants of 
Timbuctoo. 

“If the old fellow could but know!” must have 
been a thought that occurred to many of the diners 
as, walking home, they sent their souls through the 
Invisible. Was it possible to imagine him sitting amid 
that band of “ poets dead and gone,” of whom Keats 
dreamed— 

“Underneath a new old-sign 
Sipping beverage divine, 
And pledging with contented smack 
The Mermaid in the Zodiac ”— 


and might one’s fancy—grown wilder with the 
mounting wine—imagine him scrawling down a 
quatrain in acknowledgment and sending it fiutter, 
flutter, right away down to Rupert Street, Leicester 
Square! Alas, it must, I fear, have lost its way 
among the stars, been drawn within the attraction 
of some other planet to make us poorer and it richer 
by four golden lines. Did any Omar-Khayyamite 
indulge in such fancies, or had the negation of his 
master’s melancholy lines sunk too deeply into his 
heart ?— 
“Oh threats of Hell and hopes of Paradise 

One thing at least is certaim—This life flies ; 

One thing is certain and the rest is Lies; 

The Flower that once has blown for ever dies.” 


What a terrible sweetness there is in this Fitz- 
gerald cadence. Surely, if Sir Thomas Browne had 
lived to our day, he had no longer wondered “ what 
song the sirens sang.” There is no resisting it, 
unless we tie ourselves to some mast of faith. It 
is not the mere reasoning that convinces us, but just 
the cadence. It is Sara’s voix d'or in verse. 


And yet we are surely over-hasty in assuming 
Omar to be a pessimist, as we fancy most of his 
disciples would. What of his reassuring conclusion 
to the allegory of the “ Pots and the Potter ” ?— 


“ Why,” said another, “some there are who tell 
Of one who threatens he will toss to Hell 
The luckless Pots he marr’d in making— Pish! 
He’s a Good Fellow, and ’twill all be well.” 


Surely the last line might have been written by 
Browning—might, in fact, have been the original of 
the hearty 

“ God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world,” 


if the fastidious Omar-Khayyamite will forgive so 
hackneyed a reference. Omar seems to me to be best 
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defined as a cheerful agnostic, not definitely an 
atheist, or a Sadducee, but one who leaves his mind 
open on such themes—open to a mystery which his 
intellect told him there was no hope of fathoming 
with the ridiculous plummet of “ Reason.” The one 
creed he felt it in his power to definitely embrace 
was that of a wise Epicureanism, an Epicureanism 
which one feels sure included love and every-day 
goodness among its «esthetic instincts. The agly 
side of the Epicurean creed, the selfish sensuality, 
that cold indulgence which Burns has told us 


“ Withers all within 
And petrifies the feelin’,” 


that which makes abhorrent so much of the décadent 
writing of the day, never peeps out from his 
quatrains. His heart is as full of pity as his eye of 
beauty. The beauty and the pity of it are inextric- 
ably mingled in his outlook on life, and that perhaps 
is the secret of his strange magical cadence, though 
we who know not Persian should say Fitzgerald's 
magical cadence. The music of one tongue has 
proverbially little appeal to an ear native to another. 
It is said that we gain by the “ Rubaiyat” having 
filtered to us through the brain of Fitzgerald. 
Would a Persian say so, one wonders? The ques- 
tion is one more of music than of poetical ideas, 
though, had Omar's view of life been untinged with 
melancholy thought, one cannot imagine his fascina- 
tion being so strong. The music seems to be one 
with the sadness. “ He sings of joy who only learns 
to sing.” 

However all these matters be, it was a charming 
inspiration in those Omar-Khayyamites to thus 
carry out their master’s injunction and make 
solemnly-merry in his name. Mr. Gosse, who was 
chosen by the Chairman (Mr. Huntly McCarthy) to 
propose the impressive toast to the great shade, 
remarked in the course of one of the most delightful 
pieces of prose we remember to have heard from his 
lips, that the little sect of Omar-Khayyamites might 
claim that at least they were worshippers at the 
pure, unpolluted flame of literature. Into their 
idolatry no question of noisy popularity entered. 
There could be no suspicion of any motive save that 
of unadulterated love for the beautiful in letters, 
Very aptly turning to account an anecdote of Fitz- 
gerald’s, he told how once when “Old Fitz” had 
taken the MS. of his translation out into a meadow 
with him, a filly galloped up as he sat reading, and, 
sniffing at the page, snorted, and then presently, 
understanding it not, bounded away again across 
the meadow. So Mr. Gosse happily figured the 
great world outside their little knot of Khayyamites, 
the great world that knew not Omar, imagining how 
if it were to come galumphing upstairs, it would 
take a bewildered look at them, then sniff, then 
snort, and finally bound off again to the more con- 
genial purlieus of the Strand. 


And Mr. Gosse really put his finger on what 
seems to me the essential fitness in making such a 
man as Omar the rallying-point for a literary club, 
not merely in relation to the Philistine, but in 
relation to many other great names in literature. 
Take Shelley, Browning, and Wordsworth, for 
example. Do the various societies who magnify 
the names of these several poets meet to felicitate 
each other on their poetry? Nay, surely it is their 
prose. For the great aim of those societies, so far as 
we have understood, seems to be to turn the poetry 
inside-out and quarrel about its anatomy. It is 
perhaps more or less inevitable that it should be so 
in the case of those poets named, because the 
philosophy of each protrudes so markedly in their 
work. It is true that Omar, too, is full of philosophy, 
but he is not so contagiously in earnest. His think- 
ing has reached that only satisfying conclusion of 
thought which warns us that thinking is vain. 
Omar realised what all our wise scientists and philo- 
sophers never seem to understand: that thought 
in face of the unknowable is but a child’s telescope, 





and, realising that, he puts “thinking” away once 
and for all, and refuses to let it cheat him of the 
very definite realisable joys the knowable has to 
offer. 
“ Ah, take the cash, and let the credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant drum!” 


These joys he symbolises in one supreme joy—* the 
grape” :— 
“ And lately, by the tavern door agape, 
Came shining throngh the dusk an Angel Shape, 
Bearing a vessel on his shoulder; and 
He bid me taste of it; and ’twas—the grape!” 


To the traveller across this isthmus of life his 
one advice under all circumstances is “ Drink red 
wine.” That appears to him the one inspired mes- 
sage he was born to bring—the message which the 
nightingales and all lovely voices of the world con- 
tinually ery :— 


“In divine 
High-piping Pehlevi, with ‘ Wine! wine! wine!’ 
* Red wine !’—the nightingale cries to the rose 
La] 5 


That sallow cheek of hers t’ incarnadine ”— 


which wisdom of the nightingale, we may remark in 
passing, “ Q.” has wittily discovered to be based on 
natural history, for has not the cry of the nightingale 
from time immemorial been “Jug! jug! jug!” ? 


’Tis a counsel of imperfection, doubtless, but it is 
one that frail mortality can at least follow; and, 
taken in association with the other two or three 
elements of happiness named by the master, it is no 
very dangerous advice. “Give me a flagon of red 
wine, a book of verses, a loaf of bread, and a little 
idleness. If with such store I might sit by thy dear 
side in some lonely place, I should deem myself 
happier than a king in his kingdom.” We have 
quoted the familiar counsel in Mr. McCarthy’s prose 
version because of that gracious added touch, “A 
little idleness.” How often indeed of those five 
elements would “ A little idleness’ seem best. 

G. 








REVIEWS. 





ECONOMICS FROM THE OUTSIDE. 


THe Unszzn Founpations or Society. By the Duke of 
Argyll, K.G. London: John Murray. 


HE gifted amateur is an immense advantage, 
both to the cause of science and to the 
public at large. It is an excellent thing that 
vigorous minds conversant with the practical 
realities of life should occasionally clear away the 
scholastic platitudes with which certain branches 
of knowledge are often cumbered by their pro- 
fessional exponents. At the same time, this amateur 
work must be taken with large deductions. Nobody, 
of course, except an aspiring young German specialist, 
ever gets up all the literature bearing on his own 
special province, however small the area of that 
province may be. Still, the amateur is apt either 
not to know it at all, or to read it only by fits and 
starts. Moreover, we expect that he will have 
been led to his subject because of its bearing on 
some current question on which his feelings are 
strong, and that he will write, like a religious 
novelist, “ with a purpose.” We do not object to 
that—it brings vigour and freshness into the air of 
the lecture-room ; but it does not let in the dry light 
of pure science. 

These remarks are suggested by the vigorous, 
partisan, and curiously unequal book now before us. 
Primarily it is a protest against the “abstract 
school” of political economists—that is, of course, the 
school represented more especially by Ricardo and his 
followers. It is not the fact that they made abstrac- 
tions that the Duke laments, but the badness of 
those abstractions. They left out of economics those 
mental elements, those desires and feelings, those 
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intellectual elements and aspirations after non- 
material ends, which, of necessity, enter into the 
relations of man with the material world. They thus 
shrivelled their science into a “dismal science” 
of bad abstractions, and then treated its conclusions 
as if they were true to facts. And then we have a 
long and vigorous criticism of their arbitrary and 
narrow definitions. It is true enough, but the Duke 
apparently regards it as also new. Really, as most 
people know, the same thing has been said for years. 
Comte, indeed, attacked current political economy 
(exempting Adam Smith) more than forty years ago. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison emphasised his master’s con- 
clusions in one of the earliest numbers of the Fort- 
nightly, in 1865. Mr. Ingram made a similar attack 
at the British Association eight or ten years ago. Mr. 
Cliffe Leslie constantly preached historical economics, 
also in the Fortnightly, about the same time. “ The 
abstract school” has been repressed so often that a 
reaction bas actually occurred, and an ultra-mathe- 
matical school of economists has arisen in Austria 
and England. All this attack has been the common 
form of Oxford lecture-rooms for twenty years. 
Nay, the subject has passed to the University Ex- 
tension Lecturer. Whe a writer reproduces it at 
the present time one feels inclined to say: 


“ Discipularum inter jubeo plorare cathedras.” 
7 “Go and pule 
Amid the benches of a ladies’ school.” 


But we cannot all be Extension Lecturers, or even 
attend Extension Lectures. And this attack opens 
up a suggestive and stimulating sketch of the history 
of civilisation—stimulating, however, to a great ex- 
tent by irritation and by the inspiriting influence of 
the ethical truism. Disregarding the Duke's order, 
the gist of his book is briefly this— 

Ordinary political economy omits from its caleu- 
lations large mental elements: among them that 
sentiment of ownership whence is derived the need 
for sanctity of contract and security of tenure, on 
which civilisation rests. But economists have de- 
duced false theories from their narrow abstractions, 
and these lead to dangerous social corollaries. 
Ricardo’s theory of rent leads to the doctrine of 
unearned increment, but the theory is only true of 
abstractions, not of real life. Ricardo’s theory of 
value bases value on labour and tends to ignore the 
work of the organiser—whose brain is “the true 
wages fund.” Mr. Henry George owes his creed 
to orthodox doctrines of political economy. But 
by taking a wide general view of the history 
of mankind, we get rid of these dangerous heresies. 
We see that land has steadily tended towards 
individual ownership; that warfare and competi- 
tion have been the rule of life; that it is fatal 
to weaken the security of property; and that the 
very existence of demand and supply involves the 
inequality of mankind. Whence, in short, follows 
a justification of the existing order of society, with 
many more or less explicit references to Crofters’ 
Commissions and Irish Land Acts. Indeed, the Duke's 
feelings on these subjects are the “ unseen founda- 
tions ” of the book. 

Now we do not quarrel with the generalities of 
this sketch, though we do emphatically dispute some 
of its details. But we do say it is amateur work. 
Some passages suggest that the Duke stopped his 
readings in orthodox economics at Fawcett and went 
on again with Professor Marshall. He accepts 
without question the conclusions of Fustel de 
Coulanges and Mr. Seebohm as to the non-existence 
of communal property in land in early Germany and 
England. There is ample evidence from societies long 
anterior in development to Roman law which over- 
throws his inference that communal ownership never 
existed at all. He says the Law of Diminishing Returns 
is a form of the Law of Dissipation of Energy, and 
explains the latter to mean “that every form of energy 
is subject to limitation in its working and its effects,” 
e.g., “ boilers will only stand a certain pressure”! He 
does not seem to know the genesis of Malthus’s 





theory of population. He attacks current economic 
definitions, and wholly fails to see that without 
some sort of provisional definition—confessedly in. 
adequate—we should never see our way into the 
facts at all. His criticism of Ricardo’s theory of 
rent is the best thing in the book, but, as regards the 
present form of the doctrine, it is simply ignoratio 
elenchi. 

Still we do not deny that Socialists like Lassalle, 
and Individualists like Mr. George, have fallen into 
error by being too deductive. But we do deny 
that the kind of social legislation the Duke attacks 
necessarily weakens security of tenure. On the 
contrary, it aims at giving that security to, and con- 
ferring the right of possession on, the greatest possible 
number of people. It goes back, for instance, not, as 
the Duke hints, to the tribal system of the Celts, but 
to the point where Irish and Scotch development of 
land tenure took a wrong line and tended to make 
the few secure at the expense of the many. It 
revises and limits contracts where they are 
not true contracts, because one of the contracting 
parties is at an immense disadvantage. It is 
exceptional legislation for exceptional crises; just 
as an arrangement with one’s creditors is an 
abnormal condition for a trader. The Duke makes 
much of the discovery by Roman jurists of natural 
law and natural rights. But, after all, those jurists 
also discovered possessio, and devised the doctrine 
that in the provinces of the Empire—that is, in 
conquered territory—the property in the soil was 
vested in the people or in the Emperor. Now, as the 
Duke points out with some emphasis, all European 
territory is now conquered territory. From the 
Roman doctrine, as stated by Gaius, for instance, 
flows the accepted doctrine of eminent domain—that 
the land of existing nations is ultimately vested in 
their Sovereign. Given that doctrine and the right 
of taxation, even Mr. George can have a free hand, 
if, like the Duke, he ignores utilitarianism and pro- 
ceeds by the “ high priori road” of natural right. We 
do not wish him to getit. But we cannot but disagree 
with a book which rears a theory of non-interference 
with the absolute ownership of land upon a sketch 
of European history of most questionable accuracy, 
and applies it primarily not for the benefit of the 
whole of society, but for the makers of deer forests 
in the Highlands and of the Irish absentee landlord. 





INNOCENCE ABROAD. 
Across FRANCE IN A Caravan. By the Author of “A 
Day of My Life at Eton.” London: Blackwood. 


Tuts book, in the slang of its writer, is a mild fraud. 
It leads one to prospect starring-it with the dog- 
and-monkey man, the painted lady, the fat woman, 
and the giant; instead of which it turns out to be 
a tame journey in a covered van from inn and 
stables to inn and stables, and yet again to inn 
and stables, along the beaten road from Bordeaux 
to Genoa. 

These innocents set off from England with vast 
labour and expense and a big house on wheels in the 
shape of a two-ton van (which stuck in the narrow 
streets of all the small towns, and eventually came 
to “ disaster and shipwreck”) to enjoy in “ the sunny 
south the glorious hot days of the Riviera winter,” 
another—by no means mild—fraud. Of course—as 
anyone who knows the tricks of the climate could 
have told them—their log is in part a dreary cata- 
logue of fog, rain, fog, frost, snow, fogs, toothache, 
wet, cold, neuralgia, mistral, and toothache again. 
Bordeaux itself can run London very close in dark 
fogs; and as for its rain, its French byword is not 
fit for publication. Twice this year (1893) its frosts 
have been harder than in London. 

They cooked and slept in their van, to be sure; 
but the van itself was either in a stable-yard, or a 
coach-shed, or in front of some low inn (one with “a 
fearfully bad name”), whenever it stopped, all the 
time. 
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“We reached St. Gilles—a straggly sort of town on a bit of 

a hill, on the top of which the cathedral is built—at 12.50, and 

ulled up in front of the stable of the Hotel du Cheval Blane 

orlunch.” . . . “ We found a comfortable stable of sorts 

(note the plural} on the other side of the drain, and we were run 

up to the side of the road at the end of the stable in the most 
casual manner, right in front of a church.” 


That is the sort of thing it was. Good runs were the 
reat object: “42 kilometres in 6 hours in one run,” 

“22 k. in a little over 3 hours,” and so on. The book is 
“quite English, you know,” and is filled with eating 
and drinking “of sorts”; they must call for tea 
where tea is bound to be bad, and coffee or chocolate 
sure to be excellent: “ Then we had tea at a pdtis- 
sier’s in the Rue de Rome [at Marseilles]; the tea 
was, as usual, not up to much.” Fancy passing 
Podensac and Barsac, and abusing the wine! To be 
sure, they only gave 3}d. for the bottle. Fancy going 
through all this country without eating an olive, 
without a word of the oil and garlic cookery, or 
mentioning a brandade or a bowillabaisse, except 
once to abuse that last, when they were fobbed off 
with (obviously, from the description) some queer- 
fish broth at a Bouillon Duval. But as an old 
proverb had it: “The blind eat many a fly.” Fancy 
dismissing Carcassonne briefly, these vanners not 
knowing that they were just disqualifying them- 
selves from singing one of the most difficult and 
delightful airs and songs in the world: “Je n’ai pas 
vu Carcassonne.” But all these things were as 
indifferent to them as (to quote old Burton) a goose 
going barefoot. 

At Arles “the people here, especially the women, 
are quite the handsomest set of people I have ever 
seen allin a lump.” We think we have heard some- 
thing like that before, though not quite in those 
words. Here are other samples of the greater part 
of this vacant book : 


“ We bought a cake at Sollies [-le-] Pont, and as soon as we 
had got clear of the town had five o'clock tea (without the tea, 
as we find it next to impossible to boil a kettle while we are in 
motion) off it, finishing it off at one sitting, as we had a 
tremendous appetite on Sem the very fresh air in these parts.” 


Here are people going about with horses who don’t 
know that “carruba-seed [seed, quotha!], a kind of 
bean that grows on trees,” is the St. John Baptist 
bread, and the staple of the long-famous “ Thorley.” 
The pages are stabbed thickly, as by a larding- 
needle, with stray words meant either for French 
or for private fun: ceufs ad Ja plat, rien de tout, 
hotel de Nord, Faisan Dorée, thieul (which we guess 
to be van-French for lime-tree flowers). The Bor- 
deaux street-arabs are Bordelaises; tirage du sort is 
the conscription drawing; voyaus (in the Prince of 
Monaco’s mouth) is not for voyelles, but for voyous 
(loafers), which he is asserted to have called these 
roadsters, who are described by themselves at a 
fancy bal] as “ two young English noblemen.” Two 
other foolish and constant catch-words of the road 
are “we were enfoncéed,” and “ making renseigne- 
ments.” If this be Eton French, as we are led to 
believe, “it isn’t in it” (to use this caravan slang) 
with the other local product, “Old Brown Windsor.” 
Many places are called out of their names; the 
Gironde is the Garonne twice; Castelnadaury 
occurs several times, and many others, one already 
given above. The waggon takes this sort of thing 
over the frontier, too, and the few Italian words are 
wry-necked—such as Entrata and Diano Marina. 
The pictures from the author’s sketches do great 
credit to Mr. John Wallace; that at page 70 
especially of a very high style of work indeed, 
much above what suffices for a flimsy book which, 
perhaps, we have taken too seriously ; but the dog 
18 en drawn more like an Airedale than a 
collie. 

The house-boat mania having fallen in the 
water, as the French say, are we now to have our 
“Rudder Granges” on wheels? Originality seems 
hard-set indeed to invent discomfort ; who will be 
the first amateur to turn cul-de-jatte, strap himself 
into a bowl, and do Europe as Creepy Crawly ? 





ANTHOLOGIES. 


THe Perrect GentTLEMAN. By the Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, 
D.D. London: Cassell & Co. 

Cuorce Passaces rrom Sir Water Ratereu. London: 
Elliot Stock. 

A Casinet or Gems FrroM Sir Paitie Sipney. By 
George MacDonald. Same publishers. 

Love-Sones or Ropert Burns. By Sir George Douglas, 
Bart. Cameo Series. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Lyric Love. By William Watson. Golden Treasury Series. 
London: Macwillan & Co. 

Love-Sones or THE EncuisH Ports. By Ralph H. Caine. 
London: William Heinemann. 

A CaLenpar or Verse. By George Saintsbury. London: 
Percival & Co. 

PotiticaL Verse. By George Saintsbury. Same publishers. 
Poxms or THE Hon. Ropen Nogt. Introduction by Robert 
Buchanan. Canterbury Poets. London: Walter Scott. 
THe PoETS AND THE PorTRY oF THE CENTURY. By 

Alfred H. Miles. Two vols. London: Hutchinson & Co. 


CARLYLE'S list of heroes as divinities, priests, men 
of letters, and kings seems to lack a fifth category— 
“The Hero as Gentleman.” Carlyle himself might 
have found it a fertile subject, and one can, or can’t, 
imagine him saying, “If higher heroisms are no 
longer possible to us in these steam-piping times 
of peace and the reign of King Mob, when every man 
is his own god, and the new journalism has effectually 
swamped literature, it is still within the power of the 
self-respecting soul to balance itself with the help 
of some long pole of courtesy, chivalry, or even 
fashion, upon the tight-rope between the two 
eternities. There, in a necessarily agile posture, 
holding himeelf aloof from all the doggeries, wig- 
geries, rag-fairs, elegant extracts of beef and books, 
and the whole pharmacopoeia of wind-bags, essences, 
elixirs, political and other, the ingenuous mortal 
may succeed in being at least a gentleman.” In 
lieu of this desirable lecture commend us to Dr. 
Smythe Palmer's book. Dr. Palmer's sources, mostly 
English, range from “ Handlyng Synne” to novels 
published last year. Foreign writers are also re- 
presented. It would seem that the English idea of 
the gentleman is as early as our earliest literature. 


“ Lordynges—thyr are enow of tho (those). 
Of gentyl men thyr are but fo (few).” 


In this couplet of Mannyng’s appears already the 
grand distinction between the gentilhomme and 
the gentleman. From Chaucer’s Knight to Tenny- 
son’s King Arthur our literature may be said to 
consist in the presentation of this ideal: Euphues, 
Shakespeare’s Henry V., Sir Roger de Coverley, 
Childe Harold, Pickwick, John Halifax—from the 
fantastic, through the heroic and romantic, to the 
comic and the commonplace, each in his kind 
and degree realises, or attempts to realise, the 
English Gentleman. With such a treasure-house to 
pick and choose in, it is no wonder that Dr. Palmer 
has filled a casket with gems of price—or, in his own 
modest phrase, prepared “a manual worthy of 
being placed in the hands of ‘England’s growing 
gentlemen.’” Dr. Palmer's, in idea, is the most 
original of all the anthologies noticed here, and one 
of the most original ever published. 

We are reminded by the twenty-five pages of 
gentlemanly “Instructions to his Son and to Pos- 
terity,” included in Dr. Grosart’s “ Choice Passages,” 
that Sir Walter Raleigh's name, surely by an over- 
sight, is not in Dr. Palmer's book. These two 
quaint-looking volumes of the “ Elizabethan Library” 
are in themselves most readable, and well calculated 
to stimulate interest in two of the noblest of 
Englishmen and in the less known literature of the 
“ spacious times ” in which they lived. 

In that subtly conceited stanza of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s, ending 


“The tip no jewel needs to wear— 
The tip is jewel of the ear,” 


occurs the simile, applied to those wonderful ears, 
“Like wine and milk that mingled stood.” 
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On page 106 of Sir George Douglas's “ Love-Songs of 
Robert Burns” will be found this— 


“ Her cheeks like lilies dipt in wine,” 


illustrating, even in the ordinary matter of com- 
plexion, the mighty difference between the very 
highest game of passion and the simplest reality. 
Of the eighty-one songs in Sir George Douglas's 
book there are several, since it is a _ selection, 
we should have preferred away ; yet in the weakest, 
the most trifling, of those included, a man’s blood 
beats. It is the fashion in certain quarters to say 
that Burns was no poet. Do these critics under- 
stand the difference between a man making poetry 
and a pair of tongs with a gift of expression trying 
to be a man ? 

Hardly had Mr. Caine brought out his “ Love- 
Songs of English Poets,” when Mr. Watson's “ Lyric 
Love,” a new volume of the “Golden Treasury,” 
appeared, so that Mr. Caine’s book is less singular 
now than it was when he remarked in his preface on 
the scarcity of anthologies “devoted to the poetry 
of love.” Mr. Caine is select; Mr. Watson compre- 
hensive: the latter admits ballads, passages from the 
drama, and narrative poetry; the former stops at 
Hood and Wells and confines his selections to love- 
songs proper. One cannot help contrasting the in- 
troductory matter in these two books, much in Mr. 
Caine’s favour. Mr. Watson lectures previous har- 
vesters as if he himself were the only gleaner worthy 
of the name; Mr. Caine, believing that modesty is 
compatible with a critical attitude, acknowledges 
deep indebtedness to his predecessors. Mr. Watson 
should have left others to say “ there is in this book 
nothing that is not poetry,’ which nobody will be 
likely to do as long as it contains this verse :— 


* So let me strive to deem it well, 
However now we stand aghast ; 
Earth, Heaven, not being parallel, 
Perforce must meet at last.” 


Mr. Saintsbury’s “Calendar of Verse” is delightful 
to handle and to look at, delightful to readin. No 
extract exceeds twenty lines. The purpose of the 
volume is not that of introduction, much less of 
substitution, but rather to remind and refresh. Like 
the talk of old lovers and old friends, these three 
hundred and sixty-six quotations—it is a leap year 
calendar—although they may sometimes seem im- 
pertinent to those for whom they have no associa- 
tions, will be all the more attractive to the initiated. 
Mr. Saintsbury’s introduction is a model of its kind; 
and the same may be said of the preface to his 
“ Political Verse.” Many will be more interested in 
his sketch of English political history as illustrated 
in the verse of Skelton, Spenser, Dryden, Churchill, 
Canning, Moore, Praed, Traill, than in the extracts 
themselves. Such an anthology is, however, likely to 
be of great value to students and for reference. 

Mr. Buchanan writes a very sympathetic notice 
of Mr. Noel's poetry. He admits the frequent 
inefficacy and barbarity of the expression, and 
thinks that Mr. Noel will never become popular; 
but he maintains that he is a remarkable and 
original poet, distinguished by a subtlety of sen- 
suousness and of sensuous perception, by an ever- 
present mood of moral exaltation, and a phenomenal 
power of sympathising with and interpreting the 
most secret moods of nature. We are sincerely glad 
that we have Mr. Buchanan’s opinion to quote, 
because we have none of our own to offer, finding it 
now, as always, utterly impossible to get Mr. Noel's 
poetry read. 

The two new volumes of “The Poets and the 
Poetry of the Century” contain together sixty 
names, and deal respectively with poets born 
between 1805 and 1820, and those born between 
1820 and 1835. Who shall dare to say that the age 
of poetry is past? It is Mr. Miles’s purpose to be 
comprehensive ; but is he not making his collection 
too much of a Noah’s Ark? The criticism is often 
very inadequate—partly the result of the introduc- 


tion of names better left in oblivion; but the | 





admirable paper, type, and binding, and low price 
of this poetic cyclopzedia are enormously in its favour, 
As a work of reference it will be of lasting value; 
and the essays by Mr. Austin Dobson and other ad. 
mirable writers are, of course, well worth reading. 

In conclusion we trust we have done some service 
to the makers and publishers of anthologies by 
bringing together so many specimens of their wares 
—only a selection from a larger number issued 
within the last month or two. The purchasers of 
anthologies, a limited class, must be well surfeited by 
this time, we should imagine. 





FICTION. 


ApsoLtuTEeLy True. By Irving Montagu. London: W. H. 
Allen & Co. 

“ ABSOLUTELY TRUE”—a veritable Rip Van Winkle 
amongst books—makes the dazed reader rub his eyes 
in astonishment at the queer figure it cuts in this 
year of grace, for it grimaces at us in the anti- 
quated garb of fifty years ago—plot, dialogue, 
incident, even the rough humour of some of 
the illustrations (by the author), all bear that 
same impress of belatedness. A confused jumble 
of abducted heroines, falsely accused heroes, stolen 
heirs, sentimental ruffians, long-lost sons, Machia- 
velian villains, is presented with an air of naive 
confidence in their perennial attractiveness which 
is irresistibly humorous. The faded gaiety and 
stilted sentiment of Charles Lever find ghostly 
echoes in these pages, varied by crude reminiscences 
of the Dickens manner; and the story is related in 
sentences averaging from seven to twenty lines, 
which are dovetailed by fortuitous commas, after 
the method of the following quotation :— 

“To him she looked a very sunbeam, the acme of all that 
fresh, bright-eyed English girl should be, one without the 
slightest conventionality or the least conceit, and who, as she 
now sat, and from time to time looked up from her work, caught, 
by the purest accident in the world of course, Meredith’s eye, 
it somehow, for no actually discovered reason, sent a thrill of 
pleasure through each, a sensation which having been ex- 
perienced by most of us, and which, therefore, can be better 
imagined than described.” 

Leah Bloomfield, the heroine—‘“a _ thorouglily 
affectionate, characteristic girl, full of pure devotion 
and chaste sentiment ’’—goes through a harrowing 
series of complicated emotional feats, quite of the 
days of sensibility. The author is careful to chronicle 
her agitation in all crises. She faints with great 
regularity, is upset, gives way, sobs convulsively, 
and even goes so far as to “collapse altogether.” 
This calamity she wisely repairs by “laying on the 
sofa”; and is conscientious enough to give fair 
warning of the impending symptoms next time by 
exclaiming, “ I shall collapse—I know I shall.” This 
engaging damsel is loved, of course, by the virtuous 
hero and the Machiavelian villain, each of whom 
expresses his fixed intention to “call her mine,” and 
receives the same reply, “It can never be.” But Leah 
is not quite nice to the villain, for she speaks to him 
“in cold, calculating tones,” laughs a hollow, unnatural 
laugh, and finally “glares down upon him” just as 
he is writhing in agonies of italics. But he retaliates 
by “staring fixedly at her with a demoniacal expres- 
sion,” remarking, “ I brook no denial.” Finding that 
she is again liable to be abducted by the villain, she 
ingeniously baffles him by fainting away; and the 
poor fellow, “ unaccustomed to a dead weight,” is 
compelled to leave her on the floor, and to cheer 
himself by muttering, as he stalks away,“ Leah shall 
yet be mine.” This gloomy gentleman (in partner- 
ship with the minor villain) graces “ the gilded salons 
of the great” in the leisure moments of his regular 
profession of burglar. Thus the reader is privileged 
to peep behind the scenes in Mayfair, where, we 
learn, “ naval and military heroes, painters, authors, 
actors, and poets rushed like a whirlwind of intellec- 
tuality through the giddy mazes of the dance, or 
secreted themselves in leafy retreats in quiet, cul- 
tured converse.” After these exertions “ those heated 
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yotaries of Terpsichore,” we find, sought refreshment 
jn tipsycake. At this ball we make the acquaintance 
of the minor heroine, who casts rude reflections 
upon the author's descriptive powers by observing 
that there is “something so utterly unreal about 
these gatherings.” Her views, however, are probably 
jaundiced by the fact that, being only the “ resident 
governess,” she feels she is “ not quite de rigueur” in 
this gay scene. Her fears are soon verified, for, 
although dancing is going on, she is led to “the 
elegant black-and-gold grand,” and obliged to sing 
to the whirlwind of intellectuality. The virtuous 
hero takes no part in these diversions, for alas! the 
machinations of the society-burglars have had the 
entirely novel result of attaching unjust suspicions 
to his fair name, and he would be no hero were he 
to refate those suspicions. Naturally expecting 
“transportation ” as his doom, he craftily evades it 
by fleeing from England, disguised as a curate (with 
the aid of white spats to heighten the clerical 
illusion). He takes with him the heart of the 
heroine, the secret of his unsuspected aristocratic 
birth, and (one is glad to note) his silk hat thought- 
fully packed in a portmanteau. His sufferings are 
rewarded in due course by a fair bride and a fond 
mamma. The latter lady recommends herself to her 
son as being “most Bohemian,I assure you”; so 
that it is a relief to find her hastening to add, 
“Bohemian in the proper sense of the word, I should 
say. 

But further quotations from this entertaining 
yolume would be superfluous. Let those who can 
appreciate such gems dig for themselves in this rich 
mine of unconscious humour. They will not be 
disappointed. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


Sm Pur Sipnry. By H. R. Fox Bourne. (‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” 
Series.) New York and London; G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
THIRTY years ago Mr. Fox Bourne first assumed the réle of Sir 
Philip Sidney's biographer. Historical research has advanced 
in many directions since 1862, and in his new version of Sir 
Philip Sidney's life Mr. Fox Bourne has fully availed himself 
of recent investigation. We give the outeome of his labours a 
very hearty welcome. It is uot likely that much more will be 
known of Sir Philip than Mr. Fox Bourne tells us, and we cou- 
gratulate him on a biography that has many of the characteristics 
of finality. But we have another ground for satisfaction. Many 
writers have been attracted to Sir Philip’s career of late years, 
and they have drawn at times with greater freedom than was 
commendable on the stores of Mr. Fox Bourne’s knowledge. 
His original memoir of Sidney- was long out of print, and the 
pablic had no ready means of ascertaining the debt that the later 
workers in the same field owed him. The appearance of the 
volume before us, which is admirably printed, carefully indexed, 
prudently illustrated, and issued at a low price, permanent! 
secures for Mr. Fox Bourne the laurels that he has duly cmed. 

Like all the great Elizabethans, Sidney's career surprises one 
by its variety. He was a politician, a courtier, a diplomatist, 
a soldier, a poet, a scholar. a critic, and a writer of romance. 
Athletic exercises he excelled in, and he took part in tourna- 
ments with enthusiasm ; but he viewed the pleasures and pains 
of life seriously. Thera was little gaiety in his disposition. His 
contemporaries were mainly impressed by his discreet behaviour 
in emergencies. Like his neighbours, he was an adept in the 
courtier’s artifices. “He could variously play ceremony with 
ceremony,” wrote his father, and won love by his “ great dis- 
cretion”—a means not obviously ealenlated to command such 
an eud outside court cireles. Machiavelian theories of con- 
duet had their effect on his moral system, although he eseaped 
nost of their numbing influences, and no man of the age resisted 
with greater success the poisonous duplicity of court etiquette. 
His virtues, exercises, studies, and actions well fitted him to 
become **the very formula that all well-disposed young gentle- 
men of our court” should “ form their manners and life by.” 
Yet, despite Camden’s remark that “ Providence seems to have 
sent him into the world to give the present a specimen of the 
ancients,” it would be difficult to find any approach to his parallel. 
with his multifarious ambitions and interests, in any period of 
history excep! his own. 

Mr. Fox Bourne has altered his view since he first wrote, in 
1862, of Sidney’s relatious with that interesting lady, Penelo 
Devereux, daughter of the first Earl of Essex, brother of the 
second, and wife of Lord Rich. Mr, Fox Bourne now thinks 
that their friendship was purely Platonic and that Sidney’s 
Sommets “Astrophel and Stella” are not to be interpreted 
literally, but may be safely regarded for the most part as a 
poet’s literary exercise. No direet evidence on the point is 





accessible, and we can only depend on inference and conjecture. 
We believe Mr. Fox Bourne’s decision to be right. It was the 
fashion of the age to write sonnets to the various ladies who 
excited in the writers from time to time a fleeting interest and, 
when collecting their handiwork for publication, to christen the 
series—although inspired by many experiences—with some one 
fanciful French name. The sequences of sonnets in which 
Surrey treats of his passion for Geraldine, Constable of his 
passion for Diana, and Daniel of his passion for Delia ma 

present a thin thread of fact, but the main texture may be trea 

as fiction. Critics have tried, with dubious success, to trace in 
these collections the changing courses of a great passion. They 
have failed more conspicuously in their endeavours to apply a 
like interpretation to Sidney’s “ Astrophel and Stella.” Tia. 
bethan morality was none too nice, and Sidney may not have 
been in that respect superior to his contemporaries; but his 
sonnets are not in themselves adequate evidence on which to 
convict him of conjugal infidelity. 

We desire our readers to make the acquaintance of Mr. Fox 
Bourne’s work for themselves, and we have no intention of 
diluting their satisfaction by dwelling in detail on Mr. Fox 
Bourne’s discoveries, Sidney was very fortunate in his first 
biographer, his friend Fulke Greville, afterwards Lord Brooke. 
As a character-sketch, sympathetic and eulogistic, Greville’s 
memoir is not likely to be excelled; but Mr. Fox Bourne’s self- 
denying industry has enabled him to produce a biography that 
is a worthy successor and supplement to Greville’s panegyric. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


A CERTAIN subtle and delicate distinction of style marks “The 
Rhythm of Life, and other Essays.” Mrs, Meynell displays a 
fastidious rather than a severe taste, and is dainty beyond most 
writers in the choice of words. The tone of the book is refined, 
unconventional, and—when due allowance is made for all which 
is purposely left unsaid—frank, but not artless. Indeed, the 
artistic instinct and aptitude of the writer are at times just a 
little too much in evidence, and stand revealed in self-conscious 
mannerisms and tricks of phrase which rob a page here and 
there of half its charm. waa ied ag moreover, an exquisite 
robe of words decks, but fails to conceal, poverty of thought. 
Style and strength by their presence render the volume note- 
worthy ; but sometimes the former attempts, with as good a grace 
as possible, to make amends for the temporary absence of the 
latter. The individuality of the writer, in fact, pervades these 
highly-wrought and suggestive essays; and as we read them we 
feel once more the foree of Schopenhauer’s dictum : “Style is 
the physiognomy of the mind, and a safer index to character 
than the face.”” Amongst the best essays in the book—in our 
judgment,at least—are ‘“ The Lesson of Landscape,” ‘A Remem- 
brance,” and “ Pocket Vocabularies.” Mrs. Meynell everywhere 
—even in her most ineffectual moods—shows a loyal and sensitive 
regard for what she herself has somewhere termed the “ chastity 
of letters and the honour of life.” 

Amongst practical manuals of reference of the aunual type 
“The Year’s Art” deserves honourable mention. The book— 
we congratulate Mr. Huish on the cireumstance—has weathered 
the perils of childhood, and is gracefully advancing in its teens. 
It contains an Artists’ Calendar for 1893, and much explicit and 
well-arranged information about the recent progress of art in the 
capital, the counties, and the colonies. There is an interesting 
analysis in the book of the chief art sales in London during the 
last twelve months, and we gather from it that the year 1892 is 
likely to be known im the future as the “ Dudley” year, because 
in the sale of that name no less than twenty-one pictures were 
disposed of at an average price of £3,434. A Raphael brought 
£11,130, and a Hobbema £10,800, whilst the whole collection— 
sold in one day—realised the princely sum of £101,000. The 
Leyland sale witnessed the disposal of a number of the works of 
the English pre-Raphaelites, and at the Murrieta sale David 
Cox's “ Vale of Clwyd” brought the respectable sum of £4,725 ; 
whilst at another sale of the year Landseer’s “ Monarch of 
the Glen” changed hands for £7.245. Perhaps, however, the 
most remarkable art sale was that of the Magniac collection of 
Limoges enamels, carvings, and miniatures—rare and delicate 





*Tue Ruayrum or Lire, anp orner Essays. By Alice Meynell. 
Loncon: Elkin Mathews & John Lane. Feap. 8vo. (5s.) 

Tue Year's Art, 1893: a Concise Epitome of all Matters relating to 
Painting, Sculpture. and Architecture. Compiled by Marcus B. 
Huish, LL.B. Illustrated. London: J. 8. Virtue & Co. Crown 
8vo. (3s. 6d.) 

Tue Recrvuprscence or Leprosy ayp its Causatiox, By William 
Tebb,. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Crown 8vo. (6s.) 
Tue Inism Narvrarint: a Monthly Journal of General Irish 
Natural History. Edited by George H. Carpenter, B.Sc., and 
R. Lloyd Praeger, B.A. Volume I. London: Simpkin Marshall & 

Co. Crown 8vo. (3s. 6d.) 

Be.t’s Stanparp Exocuriosist. By David Charles Bell and Alexander 
M. Bell, F.£.L8. Enlarged Edition. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 

Tae A B C or tee Foreign Excuancrs: a Practical Guide. By 
George Clare, Author of ‘‘A Money-Market Primer.’’ London & 
New York: Mucmillan & Co, Crown 8vo. (3s. net.) 
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knicknacks—which were purchased in a year of commercial 
depression for £100,000. In 1890 thirty-nine pictures were sold 
at auction for sums above the minimum price of £14,000; but in 
1892 fifty-five passed this limit, and brought on an average nearly 
£3,000 a-piece—and out of the fifty-five, twenty-four were by the 
Old Masters. We have left ourselves no space to speak of the 
Chicago Exhibition and its art prospects, much less to dwell on 
the facts and figures which make this book so indispensable in 
art cireles. As usual, it contains a number of admirable portraits 
of painters more or less widely known to fame. 

Just two years ago Sir Andrew Clarke declared, at a meeting 
over which the Prince of Wales presided, that the evidence was 
conclusive that leprosy not only existed in larger measure now than 
formerly, but that new germ-centres were springing up in different 
quarters of the globe. Abundant and melancholy evidence of 
the truth of such a statement is given in the able but depressing 
pages of “ The Recrudescence of Leprosy,” and the endeavour is 
also made to demonstrate that there is no specific for this 
terrible scourge, nor, indeed, any drug which has permanently 
ameliorated the condition of the sufferer. It is, moreover, con- 
tended that the increase of leprosy in such places as the West 
Indies. Sandwich Islands, British Guiana, South Africa, and 
New Caledonia, has advanced pari passu with the introduction 
and extension of vaccination. Mr. Tebb is violently opposed 
to compulsory vaccination; but the explicit statements which 
he makes—in every case with an appeal to chapter and verse— 
are certainly of a kind which merit the attention of medical 
experts. Leprosy is perhaps the most dreadful and repulsive 
disease to which the human race is subject; and if it is practically 
incurable, nothing that forethought or science can do to arrest its 
progress ought to be omitted. It is not for us to attempt to 
determine to what extent the tegrible indict ment which is brought 
in these pages against vaccination is due to prejudice; but the 
author of this book does not talk in the strain of a man who has 
an axe of his own to grind, and his statements are too serious to 
be lightly dismissed. 

“ The Irish Naturalist ” is a new scientific journal—the only 
one of its kind in Ireland—which was started last year with the 
support of all the Natural History Societies on the other side of 
St. George’s Channel, and most of them have already appointed the 
magazine their official organ. Many students in all branches of 
natural history are scattered through Ireland, but hitherto they 
have had no means of comparing notes or making known to the 
public—at all events, in a collective form—the results of their 
investigations. In spite of the labours of a few distinguished 
naturalists, the general knowledge of the fauna and flora of 
Ireland is as yet incomplete. The higher groups are, of course, 
familiar enough, but the more obscure forms of animal and 
vegetable life still present a wide field for research. Amongst 
the most interesting scientific papers in the present volume are 
“ Recent Additions to the List of Irish Birds,” by Mr. A. G. 
More, F.L.8.; “Seaweeds from the West Coast,” by Professor 
T. Johnson, T.Se.; “The Shamrock —an Attempt to Fix its 
Species,” by Mr. Colgan; and “The Irish Land and Fresh- 

ater Mollusea,” by Dr. Scharff. The proceedings of the various 
learned societies and naturalists’ field clubs are briefly reported, 
and in this way the volume may be said to bring to a focus the 
scientific activity of the Sister Isle. 

An educational work which has reached the “one hundred 
and seventy-eighth thousand” is in a measure independent of 
censure or praise—and that is the position of Bell’s “ Standard 
Elocutionist.’”” The characteristics of the book, and the principles 
on which it is based, are not merely familiar, but have stood the 
test of wide experience, and therefore it is, perhaps, enough to 
say that this new edition contains upwards off sixty fresh pages 
devoted to classified recitations in the ‘‘ junior, senior, advanced, 
and humorous ” sections. 

Mr. Georgo Clare has done well to publish the “ A BC of 
the Feslen Macbenats "the substance of a short course of 
lectures which he delivered about twelve months ago before the 
members of the Institute of Bankers. He claims, and with 
justice, that this little volume of less than two hundred pages is 
no mere réchauffé of those general principles of the money 
market which are already familiar to the majority of educated 
men. There is truth in the assertion that the difficulties which 
beset the study of foreign exchanges spring, not from the failure 
to grasp the significance of the few simple propositions which 
form the basis of the science, but rather from the perplexity 
which attends the application of abstract principles to the solu- 
tion of the constantly changing problems which confront the 
merchant from day to day. Mr. Clare accordingly endeavours 
to show busy men, by an appeal to actual financial transactions 
and by instances derived from the course of the exchanges, the 
reason why a —— rate has risen or fallen in the past. 
Chapters are devoted to the theory of exchange, foreign bills 
and the home currency, the demand on the part of Continental 
bankers for London paper, the reason why England draws few 
bills but accepts many, the flactuations of the money market, 
and the like. The book is not burdened with technical terms, 
and it contains eight diagrams which show at a glance the differ- 
ence between the market rates of discount in London and cities 
like Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and New York. The book 
is an admirable introduction alike to the theory and practical 





working of the science of foreign exchanges, and {it is written 
with an easy mastery of the subject which recalls the lucid 
expositions of the late Walter Bagehot, though Mr. Clare ean 
lay no claim to the felicity of illustration which was so marked 
and enviable a characteristic in the writings of that distinguished 
economist. 
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BOND, FRASER & CO., 
STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS, 


BROAD STREET BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 





Britisu Rarts syid fr account or three months’ Forwarp Detivery. AMERICAN 
RaiLs sold for account or three months’ Forwarp Detivery. MininGc SHargs sold 
or three, four, and six months’ Forwarp Detivery. These lengthened contracts 





d uousual opportunities for clients to take advantage of the many fluctuations 
rring during the three months’ duration of contract. Shares may be closed at any 
termediary period, and profits taken at once. Scorcu Securities bought for cash. 
|sVESTMENTS paying from 4 per cent. to 25 per cent. per annum. Lists free on appli- 
ation. Immepiate Cash SETTLeMENTs on all bargains. Operation accounts opened; 
ofits paid weekly. To make money, write for our detailed prospectus and terms of 
dealing. CxtosinG Prices issveD NIGHTLY. 


Write for our ADVICES, now ready. 
FRASER & CO., BROAD STREET BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.Cc. 


Tevecrams : “ SHareprokers, Lonpon.” 










ST. GEORGE'S CLUB, 


HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


TL wepewe OF RARLIAMENT and others will find St. George’s 
Club replete with every comfort and convenience. The members 
include some of our leading Politicians and Merchants, many Foreigners 
of distinction, Clergymen, Officers in Army and Navy and Diplomatic 
Service, and Colonists from every part of the Empire. The Committee 
are prepared to entertain Applications for Membership, full particulars 


as to which may be obtained from T. F. WILD, Secretary. 








LEGISLATORS AND OTHERS 


Interested in the Dissipation of the Fog Nuisance, and the 
General Comfort of the People. 








Call at ASHTON axp GREEN IRON COMPANY, 11 to 15, Bury Street, 
. Mary Axe, City (five minutes’ walk from the Bank of England), and see an 
open fire tile stove in use that is absolutely keless, that will burn anything 
that prevents the draughts usually experienced from doors and windows, and that 
manufactured and supplied by this Company as cheaply as the smokers and fog 
ucers are sold at. AppROXIMATE Cost FOR Asse One Penny rer Day. 
















O MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT and others.—Most 

COMFORTABLY FURNISHED HOUSE TO BE LET, two 
inutes from Kensington Gardens and a Metropolitan Railway Station 
Trains every ten minutes to and from Westminster, twenty minutes’ 
journey). House contains Three Reception and an Ante-room, Ten 
and Dressing Rooms, Two W.C.’s, Lavatory, Bath Room, hot and 
ld supply throughout, Drainage all new, on most approved principle. 
erms £7 7s. per week for three months, £6 6s. for six months.—Apply 
C.G., THe MANAGER, “‘ Speaker ” Office, 115, Fleet Street, E.C. 








dle ropa (29) desires Employment as 
PRIVATE SECRETARY, or as TRAVELLING 
OMPANION.—A. B., care of THe Manacer, “The 
peaker,” 115, Fleet _— London, E.C. 








YCEUM.— BECKET. On MONDAY NIGHT next, 
February 6, at 8 o'clock, will be produced BECKET, by Atrrep, Lorp 
ENNYSON. 
Becket de os ee - MR. IRVING. 
Kine Henrv.. MR. WILLIAM TERRISS. 
Queen ELEANOR MISS GENEVIEVE WARD. 
RosaMOND - MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
The Overture, Preludes, ear Incidental Music, composed specially by C. VrLirers 
TANFORD. The Scenery has been designed and painted by W. Texsin, J. HARKER, 
Hawes Craven. 
BECKET will be played on every following evening, excepting Mondays, when 
LEAR will be performed. 
Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5. Seats also booked by letter or telegram. — 
YCEUM. 





LOBE THEATRE.—Lessee: W. S. PENLEY. 
CHARLEY’S AUNT. By Branvon THomas. 
“The success of the season.” ‘Funnier than any Pantomime.” “ All London 
id see ‘ Charley's Aunt.’ —V ide Press. 
EVERY EVENING at 9. Preceded at 8 by a One-Act Drama, entitled CONs 
EDERATES. MATINEES of CHARLEY’S AUNT EVERY WEDNES- 
AY and SATURDAY, at 3. Doors open 2.30. Seats at all Libraries and at 





FIRST and THREE UPPER FLOORS (each of 

en oo feet area) of a WAREHOUSE in the OLD 

Y¥ to be LET. Suitable for any light manufac- 

turing business. For terms and order to view, apply :— 

The Registrar, Cassell & Company, Limited, La Belle 
Sauvage, London, E.C. 





THE 


OPENING OF PARLIAMENT 


AND 


THE SPEAKER. 





Wirn the opening of Parliament THe Speaker starts on 
Hitherto published when the 
Ministerial Benches have been occupied by the Conservative 


an entirely new career. 


Party, THE SPEAKER to-day fills a unique position which no 
other weekly journal can claim to occupy, and its circulation, 
which has been steadily on the increase since its establishment, 
three years since, is now going up by leaps and bounds. 
Throughout the country THe SPEAKER is recognised as the 
leading organ of the Liberal Party in the weekly press. 
Read in every part of the globe, THe Speaker is to be 
found in all the leading Clubs, Hotels, and Reading Rooms 
in the United Kingdom. 


As an advertising medium for reaching Members of 
Parliament and the moneyed classes generally THE SPEAKER 
has no equal. 


Spaces in the issues during the meeting of Parliament 


are now being booked. Advertisers should make early appli- 


cation to 
E. ALFORD WALLACE, 
115, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


‘LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, Liverpool 


Road, N., receives, on payment of a small fee, sufferers from scarlet 
fever, men means will not afford proper isolation and treatment at home. 
Donors of to guineas or more in one sum, and annual subscribers of a 
guinea and upwards for more than one year, receive prompt aid in the re- 
moval of sufferers, with treatment free of charge for their domestic servants. 
DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS gratefully received 
by the Secretary at the Hospital. 








MAJOR W. CHRISTIE. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the 
first pair of spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles 
adopted in the first instance are exactly suited to the 
eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afterwards 
be remedied. 


BROWNING'S SYSTEM of SUITING the SIGHT 


has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and 
Author of ‘Our Eyes ” (now in its Fourteenth Edition), may be con- 
sulted personally, free of charge, at 63, Strand, London, W.C., respect- 
ing spectacles for all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 10 
and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays. An appointment in writing is 
desirable in the case of those coming from a distance. 

HEUMATIC SPECIALIST.—Hydro-Massage, Electro 

Cure.—Rheumatism, Sciatica, Gout, and Bronchitis RELIEVED immediately 
and CURED in a few days. Corpulence and Liver Complaint. Ladies and Gentle- 
men can be attended at home. Assistants Masseurs and Masseuses sent to any part of 


the country. Hot Electric and Vapour Baths.—Call or address Mr. MAITLAND, 54, 
Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.—Consultations free. 








ME: LAMBARDE can RECOMMEND a COACH. 

MAN who has lived in her service eight years; thoroughly understands the 
management of horses; age 50; married, no family ; country situation ; single-handed 
place not objected to.—Address J. WitLiamson, Beechmont, Sevenoaks. 


UTvaL LOAN FUND ASSOCIATION, Limited 
(Incorporated 18 5 Remnamer Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, W.C., 

olueal we phn any Stier bills ef sale, teeds Ree Quess's Bend, irae il quemetiy 
dlcounted. Forms free. ' Interest nodes 2. WRIGHT, 
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COMPLETION OF 


CHAMBERS'S 
ENCYCLOPADIA, 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 


Entirely New Edition, in Ten Volumes, neti 8vo. 
With Numerous Maps and Wood Engravings. 
Vol. X. Now Ready. 
PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 
Cloth ... si i . £6 00 
Half-morocco or Half-calf 710 0 
Half-morocco extra or Half-russia 810 0 
SETS CAN ALSO BE HAD IN TREE CALF, AND IN FULL Morocco. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP-EDIA contains upwards of Thirty 


thousand Articles, and is illustrated by more than Three thousand 
five hundred Wood Engravings, and Fifty coloured Maps. 


Nearly One thousand Contributors, including many of the most 
eminent authorities in every department ot Knowledge, have assisted in 
the preparation of this Work. 


* Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly 


“” to date,’ must get ‘ Chambers’s k ae »paedia.’ St. James s Gazette. 
* The best encyclopadia ever brought out.”"—Daily Chronicie. 
“This edition of ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ is perhaps the cheapest book ever 
published. The Speaker. 


Ww. & RR. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WESTERN STORIES, by Wittiam Arkrnson. 


With Frontispiece. Price §s. 


ROBIN REDBREAST: a Story for Girls. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Author of ‘* The Cuckoo Clock,” 
**Carrots,” &c. With Six original Illustrations by Robert Barnes. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


THROUGH THE FLOOD, the Story of an 


Out-of-the-way Place. By Esme Sruart. Price 2s. 6d. 
BEGUMBAGEH, a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 
By G. M. Fenn. New Edition. Price ts. 6d. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 


G2" THIS PAT BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 


FEBRUARY. Price Sevenpence. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL. By |]. MACLAREN CoRBAN, 
ISABEL DYSAKT. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

CHRISTMAS- LIME IN FLORIDA sy Charles Edwardes. 
PARLIAMENTARY MANNERS AND HuMouRS. 


A MURDEROUS MIXTURE. By G. Manville Fenn. 

DETECTIVES AS THEY ARE. By an Inspector. 

ON THE ART OF LIVING. 

SomE More OLp LONDON CITY NAMES, 

THe SHAWMUT TRESTLE. A Western Railroad Sketch. By William 
\tkinson ‘ 

KAFTA, AN ARABIAN BEVERAGE, 

ENGLISH CHARACTER-WkITEKS. SCENTS. 

ROASTING VERSUS BAKING LEFT-HANDED FOLK. 

GERMAN FOLKLORE. ABOUT PILCHARDS, 

[THROUGH THE NARUTA WHIRLPOOL, 

‘THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTs, 

\ MOONLIGHT SURPRISE-PARTY. 

THe WoopLaAndDs Hoar. POETICAL PIFCES. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, _Limited, London and Edinburgh. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


FEBRUARY, 1893. 


* Passing the Wit of Man.” By Hevrvy Jeruson. 

An Experiment in Federarion and its Lessons. By Sir Ronert Strout, K.C.M.G. 
(Late J ven nier af New Zealan), 

Shall | = a be Retained? by the Rev. J. Guinness Roc ERS. 

What is hia By Miss A DA Heaty ex Bice. 

Three Weeks in ‘Sen wa. Con fed.) By the Counress or Jersey. 

Medical Women in Fiction. By Dr Sorwta Jex Brake. , 

Aspects cf ltennyson. (II1.) ‘Lhe Keal Thomas Becket. By Miss Acnes Lampert. 

The Taxation of Ground Kents. By J. Power. Wiitiams, M.P. 

The Doom of the Domestic Cook. By Geonrce Somes Lavarp. 

The Happiness in Hell: a Rejoinder. By St. Georce Mivarer. 

Commercial Unity with the Colonies, By Lorp Avucustus Lortrvus \late Governor 
of Ne Sout Wales) 

The Revival of Witchcratt. By Ernesr Harr. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO, Ltd. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that 
they have just published Mr. RICHARD 
PRYCE'S New Novel, “TIME AND 
THE WOMAN,” which can be obtained 
at all Libraries. 


—TIME AND THE WOMAN. By Ricnarp Prycy, 
Author of “* Miss Maxwell's Affections,” ‘‘ The Quiet Mis. Fleming,” &c. 2 vols 
crown 8vo, 21s. 


Norris.-A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. by W. E. Norris, Author 
of ** Marcia,” “His Grace,” &c. With 6 Illustrations by Leslie Brooke. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

** For the combination of high literary qualities which Mr. Norris possesses we must go 
back to the most eminent of his predecessors."—Quarterly Review 


Robinson.—_HOVENDEN, V.C. by F. Maver ROBINSON. 1 vol, 
crown dSvo, S. 
“ An excellent and lively novel, well conceived, well constructed." —-7imes, January 17, 


Baring-Gould.—_IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. By S. Banino. 
Geutp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Incident succeeds incident with a brisk movement, and there is no halting in the 
development of the story. Altogether this is one of the best imagined and most en 
thralling stories the author of ‘ Mehalah” has produced.”—Saturday Review. 


Clark Russell.-MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. Cianx 
Russet... Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*“*The book is one of the author's best and breeziest. This edition is in one volume 
with half-a-dozen illustrations by Mr. W. H. Overend."—Scotsman, 


Taylor.—_THE KING’S FPAVOURITE. By UNA Tayion. 


1 Volume Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s [Jinmediate/) 


Author of “ Vera.”-THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. bBiy the 


Author of “‘ Vera,” “‘ Blue Roses,” etc. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. [/m mediately 


Marriott-Watson._DIOGENES OF LONDON. Stories 
Sketches. By H. B. Margriort-Wartsox. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
(/n a few day 
Parker.—_PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By Girperr Parken. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
““Mr. Parxer's writings are too well known to need much comment in our columr 


Suffice it to say, that for pathos and incident it would be hard to beat them.”—/’ad/ Mai! 
Gazette. 

* The Stone’ is one of the most powerful and terrible stories of revenge that we have 
read for a very long time." —Saturday Review. 


Cuthell ONLY A GUARDROOM DOG. By Eprirn L. Curnen 
With 16 Illustrations by W. Parkinson. Square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
** This is a charming story. Tangle was but a little mongrel Skye terrier, but he had 
a big heart in his little body, and played a hero's part more than once, The book can 
warmly recommended.” —Standa-d. 


Collin ood.—_THE DOCTOR OF THE “JULIET”: a Story 


of the Sea. By Harry CoLtincwoor Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crow 


Svo, Os. 
“* The Doctor of the /udiet,’ well illustrated by Gordon Browne, is one of Hary 
Collingwood's best efforts." —A/orning Post. 


Meade. -OUT: OF THE FASHION. By L. T. MEApgE, Author 
**A Girl of the People.” Illustrated by W. Paget. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One of those charmingly written social ‘tales of the present day which this wr 
knows so well how to write. It is delightful reading, and is well illustrated by W 
Paget.’ —Glasgow Herald. 


“qQ*- GREEN BAYS: A Book of Verses. 


By ‘*Q,” Author of 


The Splendid Spur,” &c. Extra post 8vo, laid paper, rough edges, cloth, ¢ 
top, 38. 6d. Also a Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, 10s. 6d. net, all of wi 
are sold. 


*." The first edition having been exhausted before publication, a second is: 
preparation and will be ready in a few days. 


Collingwood.- -JOHN RUSKIN: His Life and Work. 


. G. CoLttincwoop, M.A. 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. Also a Large-Paper Edition 
Hand. made Paper, £3 3s. net ; and on Japanese paper, £5 5s. net. [Veardy read) 


Baring-Gould—-THE TRAGEDY OF THE CASARS. \i 
numerous Illustrations. By 5. BarinG-GovuLp. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 30s. 
** An excellent study in historical portraiture, in whic h the Caesars stand out in living 
reality. The illustrations are admirably produced.”—Scotsman. 
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